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Facts 
About the Cruise 


Belgenland—largest 
liner ever to circle the 
globe, leaving New 
York December 4, 
1924, sailing west- 
ward via Los Angeles 
(December 20) and 
San Francisco(Decem- 
ber 23). To 60 cities 
in 14 countries, each 
at a season delightful 
for travel there. 28,- 
310 miles. 133 days. 
Back in New York 
April 16, 1925. 
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The world is mine—said Monte 
Cristo. So may you say, too—if 
you join this joyous pilgrimage to 
the distant places that reveal their 
wonders only to the adventurous 
wanderers. 


Transport yourself into the midst 
of the austere beauty of Japan; the 
ancient charm of China, the be- 
wildering babble of India, the stir- 
ring mystery of Egypt, the lang- 
uorous moodiness of Italy. 


Then fetter your imagination for’ 


a moment and be as practical as 
possible. Conceive yourself living 
on the Belgenland—that delight- 
ful liner. See yourself surrounded 
with every luxury that the wit of 
man has contrived. See yourself 
living in greatest ease — all the 
more eager and ready to accept 
the challenge of adventure that 
greets you at every interesting 
port on this alluring cruise. 

Fascinating trips ashore under 


the masterly guidance of the 
American Express Company. 


Apply for beautifully illustrated booklets which answer every question on 
world cruises. Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, American Express Company, 
No. 65 Broadway, New York, or other offices or agencies of either company. 


\E(RED STAR LINE*/ 


WHITE STAR LINE-AMERICAN LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 


| AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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TAJ MAHAL 


Where West bows to the cul- 
ture of the Orient. Tomb at 
Agra constructed in 1629-50 
by Shah Jehan asa mem- 
orial to his wife. This mag- 
nificent structure is conceded 
to be the world’s outstanding 
architectural triumph. 
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ollow the Trail that leads to the 
Remote Beauties of the World 
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‘Economy TTips 
tO EUROPE 


1s you realize that you can 
make a six weeks trip to 
Europe for as little as $525? This 
price includes round trip “cabin” 
or 2nd class accommodations and 
all expenses except personal items. 


eo and then a Hartford Investigate American Ships First 
Accident Policy makes Send the coupon below for your 

| : Government’s illustrated booklet 
a world of difference ee tonne = Europer silt 


describes and gives complete itin- 


HEN the doctor says that you will be 

Jaid up for a month and that you will 
require special treatment at the hospital for 
several weeks—when your plans are inter- 
rupted and you find that the bills are piling 
up, it is then that a Hartford Accident 
Policy makes a world of difference. Acci- 
dent insurance in a strong and dependable 
organization like the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company is the best possible 
guarantee of protection when things go 
wrong. Get in touch with our agent or 
write direct to the Company. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT. 
AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


eraries of ten low price trips to 
Europe. 


The ships of the United States 
Lines are unsurpassed in the ser- 
vice between New York and Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, South- 
ampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway 


New York City 
Agencies in all principal cities 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


M il h $ INFORMATION BLANK 
al ] US To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 2176 Washington,D.C. | 
Coupon Please send without obligation literature giv- 
ing travel facts, including booklet ““Economy 
N Trips to Europe.’ If I go date will be about 


. There willbe 


persons in my party. 
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CRUISE 


Round South America. 
January—March, 1925. 
Sails January 24, re- 
turns March 28. 66 
[ : oe S.S. ee 

cs oie es 20,000 tons). Rates 
eR | $925 & up. No cruise- 
ship so luxurious as the 

“Resolute” has ever circled South Am- 
erica. The variety of accommodations is 
extreme; her equipment includes a swim- 
ming-pool, gymnasium, conservatory, ele- 
vator, etc. No South American route has 
ever offered opportunity to visit so many 
Latin-American States—Cuba, Colombia, 
Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Patagonia, 
the Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Trinidad, etc. Send for the South America 
Cruise Book and the “ Resolute” plan. 


CRUISES 


To the Mediterranean. 
InFebruary and March. 
February 5—the Cun- 
arder “‘Samaria’”’ (20,- 
000 tons) March 28- 
20,000-ton ‘“‘Reliance’’ 
(Harriman Lines ). The 
prime features of the 
February Cruise are Nice at the Carnival’s 
height, with special grandstands for the 
brilliant festivities; an included trip to 
Granada and the Alhambra; Venice; Pa- 
lermo; Tunis; Cattaro; Egypt; the Holy 
Land; and the “standard” ports in Italy, 
Algeria, Greece and Turkey. Rates $875 
& up. The March Cruise is ideal for a 
spring voyage:’ Lasting only five weeks, it 
visits the gay western ports. Rates $675 
& up. Send for booklets and ship-plans. 


CRUISES 


To the West Indies 

January, February, 

March. .On the 20,000- 

ton S.S. ‘‘Reliance’’— 

the largest and finest 

cruise-ship ever to voy- 

age to the romantic 

'. Caribbean Sea. The 

Shore Excursions, unusually numerous, are 
included in the cruise-price. Never in this 
field have cruises so complete been offered. 
Visits are made to Havana, Jamaica, Pan- 
ama, Cartagena, La Guayra, Caracas, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. 
Thomas, Porto Rico and Bermuda. A 
two-weeks cruise, Jan. 13—$175 & up. 
Two four-weeks cruises, Jan. 31 and Feb. 
28. Rates $350 & up. Jf you wish, we 
will gladly send you booklets and ship-plans. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB TOURS 


Our Round the World Tours include not only the great Oriental 
lands (with such rarely-visited places as Siam, Kashmir and Cam- 
bodia) but also the South Seas, Australia, South Africa and the 
Sudan. Our South America Tours visit most of the Latin-American 
republics. Our Europe Tours are invitingly varied. Our Tours 
to California and Hawaii, to Florida and Cuba visit the noted re- 
sorts at the season’s height. Send for booklets describing our tours. 


BOSTON: 
NEW YORK: 
PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: Corner Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 


“INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL SERVICE” 


For those who wish to travel ‘‘without escort’’, our “Individual 
Travel Service’’ is of expert assistance. We formulate, on your 
roughly-sketched itinerary, a thoroughly feasible trip; we procure 
all your steamship- rail- and hotel-space; we engage your motor- 
cars and couriers— thus relieving you of infinite worry. The sys- 
tem is fully explained in our ‘Guides to Travel” (in America or 
Europe). We will gladly send them to you, if you will write to us. 


CHICAGO: 
SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: LOS 
ANGELES 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


PALESTINE—EGYPT 
A pleasure cruise exceeding every expec- 
tation—Luxurious comfort, perfect serv- 
ice, enjoyable entertainment, on board the 
“Rotterdam.” 


Scemc splendor, strange and thrilling 
sights in interesting Old World lands. 


By the famous “ROTTERDAM” (4th Cruise), Leaving New York, 
February 4, 1925 Under the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE’S own management 
' THE “ROTTERDAM” 24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appoint- 
ments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service 
and management on board. 

: SIXTY-SIX DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers. 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera 


_ Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
American Express Company Agents in charge of shore Excursions. 
Cruise limited to 550 guests. Illustrated Folder 

“T”? on request. 


For choice selection of accommodations make 
reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 
Minneapolis St. Louis Detroit Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans San Francisco Mexico City 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


The sreenbrier 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
“West Virginia. 


With its new 18-hole course, White Sulphur Springs now 
has three splendid courses—2000 feet up, with the fresh 
air and crispness of the high Alleghenies. 
Tennis courts; sun-lighted swimming ool; 
200 miles of enchanting riding trails. 
World famous Medicinal Waters and Bath. 


Thornton Lewis, President 
Fred Sterry, Managing Director Harry Tait, Manager 


ilippines 
Seattle 


NVESTIGATE the advantages of a 

trip to the Philippines. Travel on 
one of the American flag ships of the 
Admiral Oriental Line. Five U. S. 
Government steamers, with a sailing 
every 12 days from Seattle to Manila, 
call enroute at Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai and Hong Kong. Liberal 
stop-over privileges are granted at all 
ports so that you may continue the 
voyage at your convenience on any 
U.S. Government passenger ship— 
all alike in accommodations. 


Write for Booklet 


Send for interesting and valuable 
travel facts and full description of 
the famous “President” ships of the 
Admiral Oriental Line to the Orient. 


ews Ga 


from 


For reservations apply to 
local steamship or railroad ticket agents or 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway, New York City 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
1704 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, Wash. 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 470 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Inform. Office 2176 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U.S. Gov- 
ernment booklet giving travel facts. I am con- 
sidering a trip to the Orient from Seattle. 


If I go date will be'about................£22.- 


There will be in my party. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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THE METROPOLIS OF THE DOBRUJA 


The white Casino at Costantsa, on the Romanian coast of the Black Sea, stands out against the vivid blue of sky and water. 


NUMBER 5 


Fine modern build- 


ings and a handsome Greek church make a sharp contrast with the old Turkish houses of the lower town. 


ROMANIA'S MAGIC PROVINCE 


A Little-Known Province of the Black Sea—A Country of Shepherds and Oil Barons— 
Costantsa, a Motley Metropolis—The Springtime Beauty of the 
Dobruja Plains 


By E. Cutrvers Davies 


interesting as it is one of the least-known provinces of 
No one has fixed for us as yet the etymology 
some people assert that the noun is derived 
from a Slav word Dobro—good, and a Tatar word Bujeac—an 


| YOR a variety of reasons the Dobruja is one of the most 


Romania. 


‘unknown land, others that it comes from a Tatar word Dobrud, 


Dobroodjac, which means “a pleasant land where the Tatars live.” 
Certain it is that Tatar groups were settled there from the fifth 
to the first century B. C., while in the thirteenth century Tatar 
colonists settled themselves definitely there and have remained ever 
since. The Romanian population did not begin to settle in the 
province till the fourteenth century, an epoch when the Dobruja 
belonged definitely to ancient Romania. 

And the province today is a real mixture of races. You may go 
from north to south, from east to west, and meet Romanian and 
Bulgar, Gypsy or Turk, Tatar or Tchérkess, Kurd or Armenian, 
Lipovene fisherman and German colonist, Greeks, Albanians and 
Arabs. And as all the dominant races have kept their customs, 
costumes, and languages the whole constitutes a fascinating labora- 
tory of ethnology for the student. 

Travel in the Dobruja is not an easy matter, for once far 
away from the Danube, that magnificent highway, or from the 
main line of railroad from Cernavoda to Costantsa, you will not 
find a decent road, nor a hotel worthy of the name: there are 


insects of all kinds to drive sleep away from the eyes of the 
weariest traveler; the food problem is often quite a serious one 
in out-of-the-way districts, and in many parts there is a real 
scarcity of water for drinking and washing. Nevertheless the 
seasoned traveler will make up his mind to certain inevitable dis- 
comforts and discover compensations which more than reconcile 
him to the incidents of journeying in this interesting land. 

To begin with, after trying all methods of transport, if he 
is sensible’ he will realize that the national vehicle, called carroutsa, 
a wooden cart without springs drawn by two sturdy little horses 
capable of climbing cliffs and crossing rivers or of taking a ravine 
in its strides, is the best way of seeing the Dobruja. 

No self-respecting carroutsa would be daunted by the most 
formidable obstacle; and the traveler who can stand its shaking 
and jolting for days on end as it passes over the terrible ruts of 


‘the peasant-made roads, where the thick dust blows up in envelop- 


ing clouds all through the summer and which in winter are im- 
penetrable by reason of mud, may flatter himself that he is truly 
a seasoned vessel ! 

Entering the Dobruja from Bucharest, the traveler reaches 
Costantsa by way of Cernavoda, crossing the mighty bridge erected 
over the Danube. This bridge, destroyed during the Great War, 
originally cost eight million /ei to build; and has only now been 
repaired at very heavy expense. In 1920, when the writer passed 


store 


A HALT AT THE MARKET PLACE 


The teamsters shown above are resting in the streets of a Dobrujan city after bringing in their grain 
The rough sacks which they hold will carry back to their villages a taste of the luxuries 
A Bulgarian soldier watches the photographer with interest, but the 
gentlemen from out of town, in their sheepskin caps, are quite indifferent. 


to the mill. 
and comfort of the city dweller. 


over the Danube for the first time since the war, it was only 
possible to cross by means of a shaky pontoon bridge, the train 
being obliged to halt for the night at Feteshti and take its freight 
across in daylight. Thus a journey which normally occupies 
eight hours often lasted thirty-six, and communications between 
Romania proper and the Dobruja as a consequence were sadly 
hampered. With the rebuilding of the bridge over the Danube, 
trade between Romania and her Cinderella province should be 
greatly facilitated, for Costantsa is a highly important port, the 
center of the export trade of the Dobruja. 

If I were to describe the general physical features of the 
Dobruja I should divide it into three sectors, of which the most 


THE HOME OF A DOBRUJAN VINEYARD WORKER 


In the primitive dwelling shown above lives a peasant family during the summer 
Their simple cooking is done on a brushwood fire and their household 
The grapes are grown on the hillsides about them. 


months. 
utensils are very few in number. 


TRAVELS 


often dubbed “the little Balkans” 
—which on the west are of granite 
and to the east are of cretaceous 
foundations. The granite hills, 


flanks ; while the second group, cov- 
ered with thick plantations of oak 
trees, lead down to the edges of 
Lake Rabelm, the largest of a 
chain 6f lagoons which occupy a 
large area to the south of that 


the St. George, constituting the 

eastern portion of the Dobruja. 
This lagoon country is intensely 

interesting, for here we have 


which have built their villages on 
the banks of these salt lakes, sep- 
arated from the Black Sea by 


gradually accumulating, are little 
by little building up a larger 
Romania. 

These inlets of the sea, which 
by slow degrees are being trans- 
formed into fresh-water lakes by 
means of canals bringing fresh 


of fish; the giant sturgeon being 
the most notable denizen; and the 


northerly is a land of low hills— 


bare of trees, are picturesque. 
enough under the warm sunlight — 
which lights up their rugged) — 


narrow banks of sand brought | 
arp~by the waves and which,’ 


branch of the Danube known as 


the picturesque Lipovene colonies ~ 


water from the Danube, are full’ 


Romanian state has the monopoly | 


not only of the sturgeon himself but also of the vast quantity of 
caviare which is prepared in that neighborhood. The edges of the 
lakes are clothed in wonderful vegetation and the bird life of this 
lagoon region is intensely interesting. Groups of pelicans—those 
industrious fishers, stand around the lakes busily plying their trade, 


their long necks bent in deep earnestness, their keen eyes on the _ 
shining waters. Around the lakes all species of marsh plants grow, 


which by degrees, interlacing their roots and accumulating dead 

leaves and shoots, form tiny islands, perpetually growing and 

spreading out towards the banks. Perhaps in the course of time 

the lakes will be filled up, and evaporation, followed by the estab- 

lishment of land vegetation, will result in a Dorbruja of entirely 
different characteristics. Meanwhile the Lipovene 
fishermen ply their trade undisturbed, living out 
their lives in the tiny white houses built so near the 
banks of lake or Danube that the spring inunda- 
tions of that mighty river render their existence 
semiaquatic. The Dobruja holds more than 15,- 
000 of these people, a schismatic sect from Russia 
which, much persecuted in the Mother country, 
fled to Romania for refuge. 

There are two varieties of Lipovenes to be 
found in the Dobruja; the Bezpopovetzi, which 
does not admit regular clergy, and the Staroobri- 

’ adtzi, which has priests. The Lipovenes are ex- 
traordinarily tenacious of their religious beliefs; 
they endeavor as far as possible to evade all civil 
obligation, trying to keep their children from 


above all to avoid vaccination, which they look on 
with peculiar horror and invariably refuse to allow 
to be performed on the right arm, because with 

_ that arm all religious signs are made. More than 
once, on hearing by chance of the death of a Lip- 
vene, the Mayor of the local village has gone to 
the house of the deceased to carry out the neces- 
sary legal formalities only to find that the corpse 
had disappeared before his arrival! 

The Lipovenes do not smoke but they are not 
disdainful of wine and, indeed, the Sunday drink- 
ing in the village inn is one of the few pleasures 
of their hard life. The rest of the week is spent 
on the water. Ten men often form themselves into 


schools, to marry, baptize and bury in secret, and _ 


_ trousers are tucked. Truth com- 
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| 
a little brotherhood, presided over 
by one of their number who acts 
as Captain and decides upon the 
direction of the day’s fishing. The 
boat belongs in part to each of the 
crew and the catch is uniformly 
divided at the end of the week. 

The Lipovene wears his hair 
and beard long, and great was the 
terror of a certain village when a 
French savant well known for 
his anthropological researches 
arrived on the scene with his 
measuring apparatus. Everyone 
thought he was an official barber 
come to reduce the Samsons of 
the village to a uniform shaven 


condition. Everyone fled incon- 
tinently from his dangerous 
neighborhood ! 


The men wear the Russian cos- 
tume—the colored blouse fas- 
tened in over the trousers by a 
broad leather belt, with high 
leather boots into which the 


pels one to state that they are far 
from being a cleanly people, and 
the strong odor of fish, which 
seems an inseparable accompani- 
ment to the presence of a Lipo- 
vene, might prejudice the fastidi- 
ous; but in the main he is a good 
fellow, and during his years of 
compulsory service which he 
spends in the navy of Romania 
he makes an excellent sailor. 

To pass from the region of the lagoons to southern Dobruja is 
to change one’s atmosphere completely. The plateau of the south 
with its gently rolling valleys leading down to the sea on the east- 
ern side is separated from Vallachia by a chain of lakes stretching 
from Cernavoda to Silistra. Southward is Bulgaria, and the 
whole aspect of the country is warmer, more richly colored. There 
is more of the atmosphere of the Orient: Turkey advances and 
Russia recedes. Gone are the Lipovene fishermen and their p-of- 
fers of dried sturgeon and the ever-ready samovar to the hungry, 
thirsty traveler. In their place one has the agricultural peace of 
the richer lands of the south—the ready welcome 
of the shepherd wandering over the steppes with 
his flock of sheep and goats. 

There is something very beautiful in the simple 
patriarchal hospitality of the southern Dobruja. 
This readiness to welcome the traveler is no mere 
legend of the East: it is a vital living fact in a 
country where before irrigation brought pros- 
perity to the loam land, wandering meant hunger 
and thirst and lack of shelter. Where there is no 
water there are no villages and no hope of rest for 
the weary traveler. For in the Dobruja of the 
south water is very rare, seldom flowing freely on 
the ground level. It must always be searched for 
far from the surface; and deep wells dug every- 
where. Sometimes even these wells give water 
only at so deep a level that the problem of draw- 
ing it to the ground becomes a difficult one ; and the 
installations necessary to overcome this difficulty 
are costly though essential. In spring, when the 
rain comes down upon the thick loéss of the 
steppe-lands, the Dobruja wears a rare beauty; the 
beauty of a marvelous flowering season. As one 
rides along the plants are as high as one’s stirrup 
iron—and as far as the eye can see masses of 
blue and. yellow, violet and rose extend to the 
horizon, broken by no trees or shrubs, bending be- 
fore the wind and sending forth waves of delicious 
perfume. 

Today a very large portion of the steppe-lands, 
thanks to a system of irrigation which is being 
gradually extended so far as the scanty funds at 


Above are shown a group of farmers’ carts drawn up in the market place of Silistra. 
wives wear a double apron woven in bright colors and embroidered in silks in patterns characteristic 
of the district. The larger child is a duplicate of her mother, but the baby wears an occidental dress 
which is not nearly so picturesque. Both women wear the opinci, or leather sandals, and gay knitted 
stockings of the Bulgarian peasant. 


A CHAT BETWEEN DEALS AT A ROMANIAN MARKET PLACE 


The peasant 


Romanian women either go barefoot or wear the high boots 
of Transylvania. 


the disposal of the Romanian government permit, is a fertile and 
well-worked region on which splendid harvests of corn and maize, 
barley and flax are gathered. And here one may taste the charm- 
ing hospitality which greets the wandering stranger, begs him to 
share the simple fare, the kindly roof, the welcome open door. I 
have eaten eggs cooked in mutton fat in a Tatar village and shared 
the maize bread of a poor Turkish family ; partaken of the national 
soup cunningly prepared with fish and red pepper among Bul- 
garian market gardeners, and been rescued from hunger by the 
sheep’s cheese and farm bread with honeycomb sent to us by a 


DOBRUJANS AT HOME 


In many places in Romania the attractive gayety of native costume is being re- 
placed by the calico and print of the West. t the 
however, depending on his crops or his flocks of sheep for the generous livelihqod 


‘The peasant is still close to the soil, 


which his district provides. 


tO 


Romanian peasant in a village near Tuzla. No matter where one 
journeys in the Dobruja, no matter how poor the household—and 
there is dire poverty in many regions since the devastations of the 
Great War—the same spirit may be found, warm and genial, run- 
ning over with the true expression of hospitality to the stranger 
within the gates. 

At Cernavoda, coming from the West, the traveler obtains his 
first impression of the East in the fez and turban which greets his 
eye; and the geographic isolation of the Dobruja is emphasized. 
Already the climate seems to have altered, for in spite of the neigh- 
borhood of the sea the Dobruja possesses extremes of heat and cold 
not met with elsewhere in the whole of Romania. The tempering 
influence of the Black Sea is annulled by the great winds which 
blow from the North over the icy steppes of Russia. Ovid, exiled 
at the ancient Tomis (Costantsa of today) complained bitterly that 
he could not endure the winter cold, and lamented his beloved Italy 
continually in most melancholy accent. Between Cernavoda and 
Costantsa runs the deep depression known as the Karasou, which is 
the line fortified by the Roman Emperor Trajan. These great dikes 
still exist, one of which was built by the Dacians before the Roman 
conquest, the others by the Romans to protect the Empire from 
the invasions of the Barbarians. 

This long depression, the valley of the Karasou, really marks 
an ancient bed of a branch of the Danube, and the hills which 
dominate it, and which were at all periods of history the natural 
defenses of that strategic line, lead down the waters as from the 
steep roof of a house. 

Midway between Cernavoda and Costantsa lies the picturesque 
little town of Medjidie, of Turco-Tatar origin, from which may 
be reached the great Tatar burial ground of Oumugea and 
Hasancea. I know of few things which more impressively show 
the distance between that ancient civilization and our own than 
the contrast between the mud hovels of the Tatars of today built 
by nomads, for a nomadic existence, and these vast tumuli, these 
great stretches of land sacred to the dead, covered with huge blocks 
of stone, shapeless, with no order and no inscriptions to recall the 
departed, cast down as it were by chance from the hand ofa 
giant. All around them, between them, below them, the flowers 
and vegetation of the steppes push their way, life amidst death: 
beauty enveloping sadness. Often as one travels through the 
Dobruja one comes across these neglected Tatar cemeteries, the 
memory of an epoch in which the Tatars were the masters of an 
immense empire whose Khans were sought in alliance by France 


PRIMITIVE IRRIGATION 


Above is shown one of the great waterwheels used for irriga- 

tion in many parts of the Dobruja where water is precious and 

almost as hard to locate as in the Sahara. This wheel has been 
installed by a wealthy farmer. 
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PEASANTS FROM NEAR THE BULGARIAN BORDER 


The peasant farmer of the eastern sections of Romania, whether 

he be Bulgarian or Romanian, is a hard worker and a jolly fellow. 

Anyone familiar with the language will be inclined to credit him 

with great intellect on account of the fact that he speaks it with 
ease from early childhood on. 


herself. Today that empire has fallen into the background of 
history, and though the Dobruja contains over 30,000 Tatars, 
descendants for the most part of tribes which wandered over from 
southern Russia, they are poverty-stricken and humble tillers of 
the soil. 

In the southern Dobruja where the Tatars form compact masses 
of the population it is easy to recognize a Tatar village by the 
camplike appearance of its houses—built as it were to last a day, 
with no attempts at beauty in the shape of gardens or trees such 


as even the poorest Dobrujan attempts to grow about his dwelling. | 


The Tatar houses, built of earth and straw molded together into 
rude bricks, are low, and a tall man must stoop perpetually to 
avoid the ceiling. Their roof is of reeds, turf, or earth, accord- 
ing to the resources of the district. Two or three tiny windows 
allow a thin light to filter in. As a rule there are three rooms, 
one of which is for the women of the household, another for the 
men; while in the third, a sort of entrance place, the cooking and 
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general housework is done. The richer peasants possess in addi-_ 
tion a kitchen which serves as the common room of the household. 


The walls are whitened with lime, and on the floors of beaten earth 
clumsy mats of reeds are stretched. 

Most of the Tatars of the Dobruja are agriculturists, or rear 
the sturdy little horses of the district, which, though small and 
far from conforming to the general idea of a draught animal, can 
perform an amazing amount of work under very difficult condi- 
tions. Not infrequently the Tatar farmer of the Dobruja becomes 
a wealthy land proprietor and in any case he is a hard-working, 
sober and peaceable citizen who, if he drifts into the towns, will 
become a retail trader, fruit seller, coffeemaker or grocer. 

None of the Tatar women work on the land as the Romanians 
or Bulgars do; instead they remain in the houses like other Orien- 
tal women, looking after their children, their homes, their poultry 
and turkeys, occupying their leisure moments with the manufacture 
of embroideries. Although they are Moslems they do not veil 
the face, but they do often use the long floating veil which covers 
their heads as a screen when a foreign person of the male per- 
suasion appears on the scene. Their dress reminds one of the 
Turkish women of Sarajevo: it consists of a wide garment cut 
all in one piece with floating sleeves, girdled at the waist and 
long enough to reach the ground. 

Here and there in the more desolate regions of the Dobruja one 
comes across Tatar huts which are almost entirely dug out of the 
ground, the roofs scarcely higher than the steppe which sur- 
rounds them: a custom common enough in a country where violent 
windstorms are frequently encountered. 

One is strongly reminded of Mongolia in a tour through these 
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southern villages of the Dobruja, for here the Tatar inhabitants 
are very true to the Mongol type, with high cheek bones and 
narrow eyes, peculiarly shaped noses and the characteristically 
hairless face. 

In Costantsa, that charming and cosmopolitan town built cres- 
cent-wise on the bay of the Black Sea, the population contains 
representatives of practically every race in Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor. The streets are a kaleidoscope of color and a babel 
of tongues. Of very ancient foundation, these streets of Costantsa 
have known Phoenician and Greek, Eastern Barbarian, Roman 
and Byzantine, Turk and Romanian builders.. The girdle of 
tumuli which surrounds the town is of unknown date, lost in the 
ages of antiquity. The old quarters of the town with their low- 
built, white-walled Turkish houses are unspoiled and untouched. 
Here the delicate spires of the minaret are silhouetted against an 
exquisite blue sky and the cry of the faithful resounds at eventide. 
The dealers sit negligently before their booths, which are open to 
the gaze of the passerby, awaiting their customers in the shade 
of the houses, for the Cos- 
tantsa sun is very powerful. 

In the cookshops one may pur- 
chase grilled maize cakes, 
sausages and pimentos or 
drink exquisite Turkish coffee 
made by a handsome Tatar in 
turban and Turkish slippers. 
A Jew moneychanger bargains 
with a Greek merchant—and 
who shall say which of them 
will get the better of the 
other? Tall, handsome Kurds, 
whose ancestry dates back to 
the days of the Medes and 

Chaldeans, stroll down the 
streets with a conscious dig- 
nity as befits hill men in the 
cities. Gypsies, squatting on 
the pavement, make a brilliant — 
patch of color, vehement in the 
sunshine in their multi-colored 
rags: watersellers jingling 
their bright metal cans make 
melodious advertisement of 
their wares, hawkers prome- 
nade the streets selling fruit or 
sour milk and a kind of lemon- 
ade in the pretty donetza of 
wood or metal. Tatar women 
in wide flowing garments rub 
shoulders with white-robed, 
red-fezzed Turks, examining 
the goods in the tiny shops— 
fringed scarves and embroid- 
ered slippers, bright silks and 
light gauzes from the East——- 
or bargaining in the leisurely 
Oriental way for this or that 
household necessity. If you 
have time enough you can buy 
anything you like in Costantsa, 
from the sticky Turkish De- 
light, the Rahat Loukhoum be- 
loved of childish hearts, to 
ancient Gteek coins turned up by the plow or collected from the 
tide wash: wonderful ikons in silver or bronze, or modern rub- 
bish from a dozen western cities. 

A mingled odor of spices and musk blends with a warm smell of 
baking bread, of fish fresh from the sea, the frying of onions, pep- 
percorns or tomatoes which floats down into the street from the 
Turkish cookshops. Peasants in every variety of costume—the 
embroidered double apron of the Romanian and Bulgarian 
woman worn over a handsomely worked white robe—the silk 
handkerchief which is the headdress of one district of the Dobruja 
alternating with the stiff starched cap of another—make wonder- 
_ ful color effects as they drive in from the country in their creak- 
ing, wooden bullock carts painted with flowers of startling hue. 
Yet only a few miles away, reached by the tiny railway which 
leads to Marnaia Plage, is the Trouville of Romania, where on a 
spit of sand looking eastward to the sea and southward to white 


GYPSIES (OP THE NORTE 


Above is shown a gypsy family of northern Dobruja in front of 

their camp in the hills. The gypsies of the south wear the baggy 

trousers of the Turkish woman instead of the gayly colored 
skirts shown here. 
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Costantsa with its sails and masts silhouetted against the horizon, 
the fashionable world of Bucharest comes to enjoy sea bathing 
in a wonderful climate as warm as that of Nice even in November! 
To pass from the Turkish quarters of Costantsa, where camels 
jostle the shaggy ponies in the streets, to the ultra modern bath- 
ing resort is the acme of contrast—but not stranger than the walk 
in the modern part of the great seaport, where wide, tree-shaded 
boulevards are flanked by elaborate modern buildings which might 
have been transported bodily from the Rue de la Paix, and where 
the Casino glitters like some enormous bride cake against the back- 
ground of blue sea. And there is a third Costantsa still—that of 
the magnificent quays and granaries where the latest developments 
of modern science are devoted to the export of the petroleum and 
wheat which form so important a part of the wealth of Romania. 

Costantsa as a Black Sea port, open throughout the whole twelve 
months of the year, unlike Braila and Galatz, which the frozen 
state of the Danube often closes during the winter months, has 
before her a future of immense possibility. Already she is linked 
to Constantinople and Smyrna, 
to the Piraeus and Alexan- 
dria; and Romania has been 
wise in spending the immense 
sums she has devoted to the 
development of her port. The 
great docks include one where 
oil tankers must reduce their 
pressure ere they come into 
the oil dock proper to re- 
ceive their load. Powerful 
pumps operate from great res- 
ervoirs on the quay, which 
have themselves obtained their 
stores, whether of benzine, re- 
fined petroleum, distilled gaso- 
line or residue products, from 
reception reservoirs ona 
higher level and connected 
with the reservoirs or depots 
by great flexible pipes. Rail- 
way lines from six different 
directions run down to the 
quay, and from the loaded 
wagons, by means of an 
elaborate system of conduits 
and tubing, the various pe- 
troleum products are dis- 
charged into the reception 
reservoirs which are on a 
lower level than the railway 
wagons, but above the level of 
the depot reservoirs. 

The precautions against fire, 
especially important in view of 
the highly inflammable nature 
of the principal exports of 
Costantsa — petroleum and 
grain—include the provision 
of a floating dock, which can 
at need completely isolate the 
quays and docks from which 
the loading of the tankers 
takes place. The arrange- 
ments for dealing with the 
great quantities of cereals exported from Costantsa each year are 
equally elaborate and adequate. Some 140,000 tons of grain can 
be. stored in the four immense. magazines and there will presently 
be space for ten grain ships to load at once; while special ma- 
chinery has been installed to deal with the reception, storage, and 
loading of the grain, its cleaning, ventilation and grading. 

The Dobruja is full of contrasts and the traveler who has drunk 
his fill of Costantsa will be eager to push on into the steppe lands. 
again. Perhaps he will pass through the marsh lands of the 
Karasou, mosquito haunted but a paradise for the bird lover: for 
every kind of waterfowl appears to make its nest among the swamp: 
grass, or in the tufts of reeds which from a distance look like black 
islands in the gray green of the marshes. Whole colonies of 
aquatic birds swim on the placid waters of the lagoons, polished 
steel under the violet clouds: beautiful herons and storks fly 

(Continued on page 37) 
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WW AM writing these pages at a win- 
Sess i dow opening upon a large irregu- 
lar square. Three sides of the 
place are lined by tall and well-pre- 
served buildings in the Gothic style; over one of which rises a 
handsome, slender clock tower. The center of the square is 
occupied by a score of chestnut and plane trees, whose lofty 
branches are linked together in a green roof, high above the ground 
and even overtopping the buildings. In the center of this grove 
is a squat column of stone, supporting an urn; it used to be an 
ornate pump, but today it is merely a memorial of old-fashioned 
ideas for romantic monuments. 

The entrance to this square is through three arches, supported 
by pillars some six or seven hundred years old, under the build- 
ings. One of these arches opens at the far end of the square, but 
the other two are on either side of the long building which com- 
poses the fourth side of the space and which is the inn at a window 
of which I am sitting. 

When I add that all the windows of the old buildings (except, 
for some unknown reason, those of the inn) are decorated with 
shutters painted with squares or diamonds of orange and black, 
the experienced traveler will understand that I am in one of 
the old towns of Holland, one of those that only a century or two 
ago rivaled London in wealth and importance and out-did most of 
the other cities of the world in these respects. 

To be precise, 1 am at Middelburg, a town, situated (as the name 
suggests) in the very center of Walcheren, the island that lies 
between the two mouths of the Scheldt and is thus the first, among 
the many islands of the Netherlands, that one meets coming from 
Belgium, England or America. 

The port of Flushing lies on the West Scheldt, three or four 
miles away. The same distance away in the opposite direction 
is the old town of Veere, once so mighty in the days of the Dutch 
supremacy in the two Indies, now a hamlet distinguished from its 
occasional neighbors only by the mighty church and town hall 
that stand over it as relics of its lost greatness. 

On the coast of the North Sea, between the two, lies Domburg, 

a somewhat frequented watering place for a brief season in the 
summer and, for the rest of the year, a disconcertingly empty 
husk. : 
There are a few other settlements scattered over the island, 
of no great importance either today or in Walcheren’s days of 
greatness ; and a mile or two from here is the bridge that connects 
the island with the next island of South Beveland, and so even- 
tually with the mainland. 

It will be seen that this town, 
in the midst of sleepy Walch- 
eren, is no longer the focus of 
radiant life and_ international 
activity, as in times gone by. 
“Flat” is the adjective that sums 
it up—the life of the island; its 
fields and villages, all of them 
lying a few feet below sea level, 
behind the shelter of the dikes; 
the very nature of its inhabi- 
tants. 

And yet Middelburg and its 
fellow towns have a friendly 
charm that one might vainly 
search for throughout the rest 
of Europe. They are not dead; 
they sieep. And there are quali- 
ties in their slumber that make 
them pleasanter to visit than al- 
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The towers and buttresses of the old buildings of the island 


towns of Holland rise above the flat lowland like mountains. 
church shown above is at Domburg. 
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Behind the Dikes of Old Holland—Where the Old Style Costume Still 
Exists—Middelburg and Veere—A World of Bicycles and Dog Carts— 
A Picture in Slow Motion 


most any other place I know. 
If they are drowsy; if, liv- 
ing in them, one seems 
always in the atmosphere of 
a Sunday morning in bed— 
well, there are thousands of worse things than that. 

As I write this, the clock on Lange Jan—‘Long John,” the tall 
tower—has crept round to the hour. Immediately its bells com- 
mence a long, melodious peal which, a musical friend assures me, is 
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an excerpt from Mozart. It is about four minutes past the hour | i 


when this ceases; at seven minutes past, there is a short chime of | 


only half a dozen notes. The quarter hour is heralded by a peal 
nearly as long as that of the hour; and at half past we have it all 
over again, with the coming hour struck to warn us that time is 
flying. The bells are sweet and pleasing by their very monotony. 

A couple of peasant women come through the arch, dressed in 
their traditional costume. Every island has its own especial 
headdress of white linen, with a flimsy lace halo fitting over it. 
A very tight black dress with bare arms and a high waist comes 
next—once again, the top part of the bodice distinguishes the 
natives of one island from the others. A white apron and yellow 
wooden sabots—klompen, as they are called here—complete the 
costume, if we are not to go into details of the gold or brass orna- 
ments that adorn the headdress, some shaped like horns, others like 
flat mirrors. Nobody seems to know how it is that this costume 
has survived so long. The difficulty of putting it on, the compli- 
cated arrangement of the hair under the cap, the innumerable 


pins that hold it together, the generous supply of petticoats © 


that make a curious bulge about the lower part of the body, and 
the consequent stiffness of it all, do not fit with modern notions 
of feminine comfort and gainliness. And yet one has only to see 
the peasant women in this dress and compare them with their 
emancipated sisters in ordinary clothes, to realize how great 
an advantage the old fashion has over the new. A face that would 
be dull and even ugly in modern clothes, takes on a charm in the 
white hat and the black bodice with the kerchief draped to the 
shoulders; the gold ornaments reflect a brightness to the eyes, 
and the neatly dressed hair gives another fine dimension to the 
features. It 1s comforting to see that the old style still has pref- 
erence in the majority of cases—at least, in this part of Holland; 
rarely, even in the remotest farms, does one see a woman or even 
a tiny girl in any but these spotless garments. 
the most slatternly housewife retains an air of medieval state- 
liness. 

True, there are some old 
ladies who strive to blend both 
fashions by perching a black 
bonnet on the top of their head- 
dress; and the effect is gro- 
tesque and disconcerting. The 


promise; either they are beauti- 
ful in their national dress, or 
ugly and ungainly in bad mod- 
ern clothes. 

The two peasant women in 
costume—the mother with her 
bare arms sedately crossed, 
the daughter with a little black 
vanity-bag clasped in her hand 
—cross the open space by 
my window and sit down on 
one of the two benches under 
the great trees. From the op- 
posite arch there enters an old 
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younger women do not com- - 
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peasant, also in his island dress, for all the world like a character 
in a stage setting. His clothes are those of the Dutchman whom 
thousands of pictures have made familiar to us. The baggy black 
trousers, the short nautical monkey-jacket, rising over the two or 
four gigantic silver buttons in the belt and fastened with gold 
knobs at the neck, the ear- 
rings and the tiny round 
stiff black cap, the last 
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pedaling. But apparently not; they ride round and round the 

square, sitting on the back mudguard and on the central bar, on 

anything, in fact, except the saddle. They are probably showing 

off in front of me; indeed, they are probably not Dutch boys at all, 
but Germans transplanted here at an early age. 

The true Dutch child takes 

to bicycling as other chil- 


sometimes replaced by oval 


black hats with a low crown 
and broad brim at back and 
front—this is all it should 
be, down to the inevitable 
klompen. 

His hair is thick and has 
been bobbed at an equal 
length all round the sides 
and back, as if a pudding- 
bowl had been placed over 
his head and all the project- 
ing hairs snipped off. He 
has a short clay pipe in his 
mouth, and his lined, good- 
natured face looks out with 
benign calm. 

He exchanges a guttural 
greeting with the two ladies 
and passes on unmoved to 
the other arch, just as a 
little boy, complete with cap, 
monkey-jacket, baggy trou- 
sers and klompen, enters the 
square and sits down on the 
other bench. The infant 
takes a penny whistle out 
of his pocket and com- 
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utmost seriousness. 

He does this every eve- 
ning for several hours. I 
do not know if his family 
forbids him to play at 
home; but, if the lack of 
concern of the other fre- 
quenters of the square is 
any criterion, I should 
doubt if his relatives are 
even interested. Perhaps he feels that he can practice better in 
the open air—he is such a serious little boy. Yesterday evening 
I thought I would try his sense of humor, and I descended from 
my room and placed myself a yard in front of him with my eyes 
glued on his face. He did not seem to notice me for some time; 
but when at last his eyes caught mine, it made no difference—he 
went on playing as calmly as if he were alone in a sealed chamber. 
I imagined a boy from.any other country continuing to play be- 
neath the amused gaze of a foreign stranger; he would have 
wriggled with discomfort, stopped with a shamed smile or have 
been rightly rude; but this stolid young Dutchman merely ignored 
me. No one had ever gazed at him before; he did not care if 
everybody gazed at him; he had no sense of being ridiculous; and, 
properly humiliated, I went away again. 

I felt a certain satisfaction later on in the evening, however, 
when the hundreds of crows which nest in the trees above the 
square woke up from their first sleep querulously to complain of 
the thin wailing that was disturbing them. This, I thought, will 
worry the young man. But it did not. The crows squeaked 
louder and louder, and at last sent down envoys to see what the 
noise was about; they too tried to stare the child out of counte- 
nance; but he played blandly on, and-the messengers returned to 
rouse their irritated fellows and all flew off in a cloud for another 
turn round Lange Jan, only to find, when they came back, that the 
boy was still hard at work. The crows settled down gloomily to 
their interrupted slumbers, and the boy played on, unconscious of 
their annoyance. It would take an earthquake to stop him. 

He is already at it again; but the peasant women have not even 
turned to look at him. 

But here comes a more disturbing element. Two small boys 
have ridden into the square on bicycles. They wear blue blouses 
and short knickers and black stockings, but their feet are encased 
in wooden shoes, which one would think might interfere with their 
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The Abbey at Middelburg, in the island of Walcheren, is a beautiful 
group of medieval buildings presided over by a slender clock tower 


There is a charming old inn on one side of the 
enclosed square. 


dren to walking. I have 
never seen so many bicycles 
as here. Most of the roads 
have special tracks for 
them, and all over the island 
one meets peasants cycling 
on their business. Prac- 
tically every inhabitant of 
Walcheren seems to have a 
machine, on which he per- 
forms all his errands. Old 
ladies bicycle to market, 
their bare arms stiffly out- 
stretched to the handlebars. 
Lovers wheel along the- 
roads, hand in hand. Mer- 
chants convey their loads 
strapped fore and aft to the 
machine. Mothers carry 
their children in little bas- 
kets neatly attached to their 
saddles. You can go any- 
where on a bicycle in this 
country—along any path, in 
any public or private place; 
you do not even trouble to 
dismount when you reach 
home, but you pedal right 
in through the door and 
dismount inside the house. 
Walcheren without bicycles 
would be like a man with- 
out legs. The only excep- 
tions are some very old men 
who travel on tricycles. 

But there must have been 
a time when bicycles were 
unknown, for I have seen 
grandmothers __ unsteadily 
taking lessons in the art of 
two-wheeled deportment, and staggering uncertainly along side by 
side with two-year-olds on their first mounts. 

There are a few motorcars on the island, but very few. And 
half a dozen motorbusses give communication between Middelburg 
and various outlying parts of Walcheren. On the roads they 
pass more antiquated vehicles, slower but more comfortable—long, 
curiously shaped carts, all brightly painted, which are drawn by 
sleek over-fed horses or, sometimes, by tugging dogs, who also 


provide the motor power 
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for most of the bread, 


milk and vegetable carts 
in the town. While pur- 
chases are being made, the 
dogs lie down under the 
cart, anxious only to start 
pulling again. Yesterday 
I saw a traffic-block in one 
of the narrow roads here. 
Between the two rows of 
sixteenth and seventeenth 
century houses, relics of 
the rich old Indian days, 
a motorear and a dog- 
drawn cart were confront- 
ing each other. The auto- 
mobile could not back, 
chiefly because already a 
dozen cyclists were clus- 
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tered behind it, waiting to 
get through. So the owner 
of the dog was pulling his 
cart back, the huge dog 
half-raised in the air and 


shown trying to ignore the inces- 

sant whistling of a young Dutch- 

man outside his window while he 

composes his genial sentences. He 

would like to give the boy a long 
sentence. 
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plaintively pawing the ground in the vain attempt to go forward. 
And then when one has seen an ice-cream barrel pulled by a couple 
of panting dogs, one has seen a rare and surprising sight. 

This morning, however, I saw a man-drawn vehicle, a curious 
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Dutch visitors in Domburg. 
characteristic. 


polished brass 
pipes, whence is- 
sued a powerful 
and unpleasant 
noise, and en- 
cased in a frame- 
work of carved 
wood painted 
white —a weird 
structure like a 
small church or- 
gan designed by 
a mad _ cabinet- 
maker. The man 
who drew it and 
played on it was 
at once the poor- 
——. est man | have 
seen here and 
the only one who 
might be held to 
be begging for 
alms, unless, as 
is probable, he 
considered that 
his music deserved any reward he obtained. Certainly he received 
gifts with a condescending air, and moved off to other quarters 
with reluctance. 

But no, I was forgetting. Yesterday was Middelburg’s market 
day, Thursday, a day of great excitement for the whole of the 
island. I was wandering past the old butter market, with its benches 
covered with neat baskets of fresh butter and carefully washed 
eggs belonging to the motherly. peasants in their brightest sabots, 
dresses and white headdresses, when I heard the noise of an Italian 
tune, accompanied by the banging of cymbals. Together with a 
large number of the customers, I hurried round the corner and be- 
held an Italian barrel organ with its nomad proprietor and his dirty 
son; a small family of monkeys was perched on top, dressed to 
represent soldiers and clashing tins together at the shouted direc- 
tion of their owner. I thought it a horrible sight, and I rather 
expected that the Dutch onlookers would think so too. But, on 
the contrary, they appeared delighted at the intrusion of this 
waif from the South, with his dirt and his starved, ill-used animals. 

This was curious, for no one excels the Dutch in the good 
treatment of animals. The first horses I saw on my arrival— 
those that draw the luggage at Flushing from the. boat to the 
station—-were fatter and better conditioned than any I had seen 
for years; and I have not seen an unhappy animal on the island. 
I did once expect to have my illusion broken. That was when a 
horse ran away from its owner. At least, it did not really run 
away; being a Dutch horse, it walked off solemnly, dragging its 
cart with it. As its owner and another man were carrying a 
heavy piece of furniture that they were about to put in the cart, 
I expected that they would be annoyed; indeed, they made a loud 
outcry and, lowering the wardrobe with difficulty to the ground, 
rushed after the horse. But it was only to catch its head and 
gently back it to its place, after which they continued with the 
loading. Calm and good-natured 
are the Dutch! 

And clean! 

Is there anywhere else where 
cleanliness is carried to such a 
pitch? I am used now to the 
spotless headdresses, the clean 
rooms and the immaculately pre- 
pared food. But where else does 
one see a housewife bending 
down to scrub the pavement 
outside her house? Every 
morning the windows. are 
washed from the outside, with 
a jet of water from a spray and 
a brush on the end of a long 
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settle on them. A friend of mine saw an old man in the country 
yesterday standing on a ladder placed against the side of his cot- 
tage, and laboriously removing two or three leaves that had fallen 
on the roof from an overhanging tree. 


should become dirty. I have already mentioned that the eggs 
brought to market are carefully washed first. And everything in 
the island—houses, roads, carts, animals, everything—is equally 
spotless. 

Except, an old Dutch gentleman cynically informs me, the 


i) Zee Ny pa A oa el Lem ll 
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The entrance to the old square of 
Middelburg is under three arches 
supported by pillars some six or seven 


people themselves. I look at him in surprise as he says this, 
in to see a patient, he always finds the flesh round the part to be 
reserve; he must 
they clean the very 
ficulty of getting the 
ties of these processes 
ices. ron, « Again 1 
cycling back from 
hundred years old. 
down this fact without any attempt to explain it. I simply do not 


because I have never seen a dirty face or“arm in the place, except 
the Italian organ grinder’s and sometimes my own. But he assures 
me that it is only the parts that are exposed to the world that are 
examined beautifully clean, but, if he has need to extend his 
research to other portions of the body, he discovers a dreadful 
change of hue’ there. I 
) 
surely know what he We "ay 
is talking about—and if 
yet it seems so 1m- 5 ps 
7 2 4 

pebbles on the garden 
paths, they must wash 
themselves ! 
national costumes on 
and off helps to ex- 
plain this fact, if true 
are so great that, the 
doctor insists, the 
peasant women sleep 
wonder. 

And at last I have 
really seen some dirty 
Veere to Middelburg 
this morning when my 
eye was caught by 
understand. They cannot have been real Dutch pigs, or they 
would probably have been trained to wash themselves like cats! 

Life is quiet here. In a mood of frivolity the other day after 


so clean. 
set this down with all 
probable. Surely if Ns 
But perhaps the dif- 
it is. The complexi- 
with their tight bod- 
animals. I was bi- 
three gigantic pigs sleeping on the top of a stenchy midden. I set 
breakfast—what a wonderful meal, with rolls of light, white flour 


and inexhaustible supplies of fresh butter, modeled into the like- - 


ness of a litter of piglets—I went out into the Abbey square and, 
to annoy the gryphon that is the proud pet of the landlord, I 
barked loudly as if I were a dog myself. The gryphon, being a 
Belgian and not a Dutch dog, was suitably disturbed and ran 
shrieking for home. Two days later I was hiring a bicycle in a 
shop and an old gentleman crossed the road specially to ask me 
if it was not I who had imitated a dog on that, by me forgotten, 


occasion. It had seemingly been 


a great event in his life. 

The town, I am informed, is 
full of Ibenish families, living 
on the memories of their days 
of wealth and power in earlier 
centuries and never stirring 


The less im- 
inhabitants, however, 


palatial houses. 
portant 


tually sit behind wire-mesh 
screens at their windows and 
survey the quiet streets in ex- 
pectation that something will 
(Continued on page 37) 


He is a doctor and he tells me that, when he is called. 


from the back rooms of their 


have not this reserve, but ac- 


The streets are swept almost before there is time for dirt to 


I am even assured that | 
the pebbles in the cottage gardens are frequently washed lest they » 
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BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS 


From Garmisch to Oberammergau—Mittenwald, the Cremona of 


Bavaria—How Violins Saved a City—Passion Players 
and Wood-carvers—A Snug World of Moun- 
tain and Meadow 


By Nina Purpy 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS 


The uplands of Northern Bavaria are known to the outside world chiefly through the celebrated Passion Play of Oberammergau, but there 


is a great field for the enthusiastic traveler which is as yet almost untouched. 


WO hours by train out of Munich and one comes into an- 
other world; the world of the Bavarian Hochland. 
“Beautiful, picturesque, yes, but so shut in, so imprisoned, 
so provincial,” are among the comments of tourists who pause to 
exclaim and then pass on. But these visitors have missed what 
is most significant in this country, the quiet dignity and sufficiency 
of its mountain villages. The world comes to them and goes from 
them. Wars come to them, stir them; yet stir them only. They 
stand steadfast, snug and secure, protected and nurtured by their 
towering mountains. 

They have their own life, their own culture, their own wisdom, 
and they quietly and persistently continue in spite of political and 
economic upheavals, restlessness and modernism. So it has been, 
and so it will be. One feels that whatever may happen to their 
individuals, even to their country, that these villages as entities are 
as fixed and as impregnable as their mountains. 

The train climbs slowly, steadily through a forest of fir trees 
until before we realize it we come into a stern world of crags and 
peaks. And then we slip into a broad valley with its stadium of 


_ mountains, and into Garmisch and Partenkirchen. 


Garmisch is the town of the Hochgebirge, the Bavarian Alps. 
For Garmisch has the Zugspitze. And the Zugspitze is a magnet 
which draws people from all over Europe. It is the highest point 
in the Bavarian Alps; a climb of nearly ten thousand feet into the 
sky from a comparatively low valley ; a ridged cone of stone crown- 
ing the ridge. A glacier glitters on its western slope. And ona 
ledge just below its topmost point is the Meteorological Station— 
or Germany’s weather bureau. 

Garmisch is the center of the winter sports of the Bavarian high- 
lands. “Before the war half Berlin came here in winter,” said 
one of its shopkeepers, “and since the war, comes the Auslander.” 
In summer, also, Garmisch has its flux of tourists who come in for 
high mountain climbing. Everywhere on the streets and along 
the trails one hears the hearty Griiss Gott, the Bavarian’s welcome 
to the visitor. And riding the air, from trail to trail and from 
mountain to mountain, the weirdly resonant yodel. Everywhere 
on the streets and on the trails one sees the Bavarian costume. 
The knee trousers, gay suspender straps and jaunty feathered hats 
of the men, and the flowered basque dresses of the women. 
Gayest of all, perhaps, are the bright-colored socks which the 


In the winter, bob-sledding and skiing are the chief attractions. 


women wear for mountain climbing and which are turned in 
cuffs over the tops of their stout boots. However, in Barmisch it- 
is more often the tourist than the native that appears in the 
Bavarian native costume. Except for his feathered cap, the 
Bavarian reserves his picturesque clothes for holidays and other 
festive occasions. 

But though Garmisch has the partial atmosphere of a resort 
town, with its modern hotels fitted with running water and elec- 
tricity, and its rows of small shops with their offerings to tourists 
of necklaces of hand-worked silver, beads of ivory and amber, 
peasant costumes and wood-carving, yet Garmisch has a marked 
poise and serenity which bespeak an even, gracious life of its 
own, unflurried and undisturbed by the surge of human beings 
coming to play on its mountains. 

Day begins for Garmisch with the chimes for mass ringing in 
the dawn. There is a hurrying of worshipers through the dim 
light, then a brief silence, and the widespread tinkling of bells as 
the children bring the goats in from pasture for the morning 
milking. Life goes on through the day on this quiet note, one 
finger on the new, the rest holding fast to the old. A hausfrau 
who, perhaps, has electric lights in her cottage, nevertheless does 
her washing in the time-approved manner of stretching her clothes 
on a wooden board somewhat resembling our ironing boards, and 
pounding them with a wet, soapy brush. 

The men of Garmisch who do not herd or farm go to their 
morning work in the factories. But these are not places of 
machines and bustle and tensity. The factories of Garmisch still 
retain the eighteenth-century respect for the skill of the hand. 
And this perhaps is the key to Bavarian serenity and independence 
of spirit. There is time for meditation and for beauty in wood 
carving, and factories for wood carving constitute the chief indus- 
try of Garmisch and its neighboring villages. In addition to sup- 
plying the local shops for the tourist trade, a large export business 
is done throughout Europe and with the United States. 

Day closes in Garmisch on the same quiet note which begins it, 
low, soft, and yet somehow weaving itself through the higher, 
gayer, foreign tones of the tourist, dominating them, subduing 
them into its own hush and peace. This atmosphere of hush and 
peace seems to begin with sundown, the cows of their own accord 
coming home for the night; bells everywhere, mellow and deep, 
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THE HOME OF THE PASSION PLAY aX 


idyllic Bavarian village that it is, nestles among the green hills, a changeless gem to which, in 
the years when the drama of the life of Christ is played, come thousands upon thousands of visitors from the 
remotest parts of the world. 


Oberammergau, 


the cows separating by twos and threes, or one by one going down 
their own streets. The goats are not so trustworthy. They stop 
to nibble branches and gardens. So, just as the children drive 
them to pasture in the morning, they bring them home at night, 
passing the cows with a scurry and a tinkle. But the sedate, 
slow procession of cows keeps on until each is in its own barn, 
and Garmisch is ready for the night. 

Garmisch is alive with color. As if to add lightness to the silent, 
dark, massed green of the fir forests which climb the mountains 
to the timber line; as if to add gentleness to the sternness of the 
mountains themselves, the gabled houses of plaster are painted 
delicate pink and mauve and green. And’so cheerful color pre- 
dominates from far out on the by-streets, which run into lanes, to 
the pastel market place about which are grouped the hotels and 
guest houses, as the less pretentious of its inns are called. Gar- 
misch also has had its frescoed houses adorned with biblical scenes 
by the religious artists of the eighteenth century. But these are 
not as well preserved nor as typical of the town as in other 
Bavarian villages. Here they are but a unit in the picturesque 
pattern of the whole. 

Partenkirchen, a ten-minute walk from Garmisch, is also a 
village of farmers, herders, peasant farmers‘and wood carvers. It 
has the same sort of life as Garmisch except that it has fewer 
hotels and attracts a less affluent class of visitors. 

Like Garmisch, its principal means of support is 
wood carving. Its men, for the most part, are 
employed in the Garmisch factories. Parten- 
kirchen also shares with Garmisch in the fes- 


Oberammergau is celebrated for its woodcarving. 


This product, which is the result of careful 
training from boyhood, is exported from the little 
Bavarian town to the markets of the world. 


The oldest woman in 
Oberammergau is the 
only person who always 
insists on wearing the 
old Bavarian costume. 
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tivities: Sat 
sports. 

The winter sports of 
this country are con- 


skiing, tobogganing, high 


tween rival sportsmen, 
prizes. The ringing of 
laughter and the cheer of 
bright colors against the 
white silence of the’ 
mountains, and the 
sharpness of the shadows. 
But the gayety does not 
continue unchallenged. 
Every year some one of 
the sportsmen is killed. 
This tragedy, however, is 
no deterrent. 
ment of danger and 
chance seems but to add 
to the lure of the sport, 
to heighten the tensity. 

On the top of each 
mountain of the 
high range which en- 
circles this country is a 
rest house, more espe- 
cially a rude inn, with a 
kitchen offering hot 
food, and fitted with bunks for campers and skiiers. These rest 
houses furnish overnight stops for mountain climbers who attempt 
the Zugspitze and Alpenspitze and other high peaks. Two days 
is generally given to these high mountain climbs. For the last 
stage of the climb, from the rest house on, a guide is necessary, as 
much of the way is up the sheer, rocky sides of the crags and 
must be made by means of a rope fastened along stakes which 
are driven into the rocks. 

Not far below the top of the Zugspitze is a small hotel which is 
open summer and winter—in summer frequented by the tourists 
to whom the climbing of the peak is their goal; in winter, fre- 
quented by skiers. 
last stage of the journey from the rest house on, knapsack fashion, 
on the backs of the peasant mountaineers, as there is no trail which 
a burro can follow. 

Forty minutes by train from Garmisch, deeper into the moun- 
tains, one comes into Mittenwald. Mittenwald is a milky opal in 
an antique setting—an old, unchanging gem, its luster unpaling, 
secure in its circle of rugged stone mountains. It is a village of 
2400 people in the valley of the Isar, at the base of the Wetter- 
stein and Karwendel mountains, a gem of color and delicacy with 
its houses tinted blue and pink and yellow, and most predominant, 
its frescoed houses. ‘They zigzag down the street, these houses, 
joined together at angles so that no two door- 
ways are even, one jutting past another, another 


street seems staggering. 
The frescoed houses are Mittenwald’s great 


A Bavarian mountaineer of Oberammergau seated 

at his supper, which consists of black bread, pota- 

toes and goats milk, a diet that he never varies 
in the ‘slightest degree day in and day out. 


ducted with great gusto, 


The ele-~ 


first! | 


The supplies for this hotel are taken up the 


: i 
winter) 


jumping, competition be- | 


jutting past that, as far as they go until all the | 
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A “TWO-FAMILY” HOUSE IN OBERAMMERGAU : A BAVARIAN WEDDING PROCESSION 


The second family lives on the ground floor and is called cow. According to custom the bride is driven through the streets of 
Hanging from the wall of the barn may be seen neat rows of 2 the village preceded by a load of furniture for her new home 
wooden racks used at harvest time for drying hay. The elaborate ornament of the inn is conspicuous in the 
background. 
pride, and are in an excellent state of preservation. They nity and sufficiency. The reason for the latter is not hard 
were originally decorated at the beginning of the eighteenth to find as we walk again through the main street of Mitten- 


century by the fresco artists 
of that period. Walking down 
a street in Mittenwald is like 
having the pages of an illus- 
trated Bible unfolded before 
you. First the tower of the 
parish church with its newly 
restored figures of Peter and 
Paul in their flowing robes, 
standing out in colors so alive 
and so vital that they com- 
mand your attention from the 
further end of the street. Here 
on the Neuner House is the 
Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, as painted by one 
Matthias Gunther, a famous 
fresco-artist of the eighteenth 
century; and above each of its 
twelve windows from the first 
story to the fourth is the 
breast portrait of an apostle. 


Here in a gable is a-softly_ 


colored portrayal of the Flight 
into Egypt; and further up the 
street in another gable, the 
Biblical drama portraying 
Judith slaying Holofernes. 
And there leaping out insist- 
ently at you from between 
two windows, a humorous in- 
terpretation of the parable of 
the mote and the beam. All 
this color and pictured story, 
together with the gables and 
sloping roofs, the delicate 
flower-tints of plastered walls, 
the staggering streets, con- 


tribute to the rare, gemlike ~ 


quality of = Mittenwald. But 
all this speaks of its hallowed 
and preserved past; a past pe- 
culiarly its&ewn:in that these 
houses were for the most part 
decorated by home or neigh- 
boring artists. 

This does not, however, ac- 
count for its present-day dig- 


wald. Here it is, hang- 
ing over the door of this deli- 
cate green house—a new 
violin, swinging this way and 
that in the breeze. Further up 
the street we see another proof 
of it in a large and ostentatious 
“building with the name of the 
firm in broad, conspicuous let-_ 
tering. And further still, just 
before the parish church—a 
monument of a sitting figure, 
violin in hand. This is the 
monument of Matthias Klotz, 
the savior of Mittenwald and 
the founder of its violin in- 
dustry. 

For Mittenwald’s fame and 
independence lie in its violins. 
Throughout Europe Mitten- 
wald is known as the German 
Cremona. Its violins are ex- 
ported to all countries of 
Europe and to North and 
South America. Mittenwald’s 
violin industry dates from the 
early part of the eighteenth 
century, a period when the 
profits from it came as a bless- 
ing from the Virgin, for the 
village was then impoverished 
and in a state of famine as a 
result of the thirty years war. 

Mittenwald in its earlier his- 
tory was important as a half- 
way station on the old Roman 
road which ran between Augs- 
berg and Venice. The town 
reached a golden period of 
prosperity in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century when the 
chief market of the German- 
Italian trade was moved from 

MITTENWALD ON THE ISAR Bosen to Mittenwald. But all 

: : 5 golden days end, and there 

Mittenwald is the German Cremona, being one of the world’s followed eray. lean ones fot 
great violin centers. It was the introduction of violin making ot rane ; 


by Matthias Klotz, shortly after the Thirty Years War, that the little village. : First the 
saved this lovely village from starvation and economic ruin. thirty years’ war with its pov- 
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erty and famine; then, in 1679, the market center of the German- 
Italian trade was taken from Mittenwald back to Bosen. Then, 
indeed, was Mittenwald in a shroud—a skeleton of a village in 
a grave of stony mountains. But the townsfolk struggled and 
persisted and did not give up hope. ; 

As the story goes, a savior came to her, one Matthias Klotz, a 
home boy who had spent years in Italy studying the making of 
violins. He came back to Mittenwald in this time of famine and 
brought with him a means of safeguarding the bread and butter 
of this village for all time. : 

Matthias Klotz’s project grew and thrived. Mittenwald violins 
were first seen on the highways of Bavaria. Then wandering 
merchants with two 
or three gay ly 
painted cases slung 
over their backs took 
themselves to the 
markets in Nurnberg 
and Frankfort and 


Leipsig. Others 
visited Munich and 
Augsberg. From this 


picturesque beginning 
has come a famous 
violin and a _ world 
market. . After Mat- 
thias Klotz’s death in 
1743 two firms of 
violinmakers estab- 
lished _ themselves. 
These have grown and 
prospered for over 
one hundred and sey- 
enty years. Due to 
the increasing demand 
for violins, in. addi- 
tion to these business 
houses, about thirty 
small violinmakers in 
Mittenwald are today 
working in harmony 
with the larger firms. 
A technical school for 
the study of violin- 
making is Mitten- 
wald’s latest develop- 
ment. This is con- 
ducted in accord with 
the ideals of the two 
large firms, and in ac- 
cord with the honored 
tradition established 
by Matthias Klotz. 

Mittenwald has 
other claims to fame 
—her natural beauty 
of setting, her climate, 
and her medicinal 
springs, which have 
made her important as 
a health resort. Also 
she enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being a 
border town with all 
the attendant activi- 
ties of customs’ in- 
spections, since she is 
next door to the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. 

After returning from Mittenwald to Garmisch we go by bus 
to another secure and. sufficient village of Upper Bavaria, over 
smooth, steep roads which wind through a tortuous valley. We 
plunge swiftly down sheer inclines, and rush undaunted up hills 
in the heavy modern bus. In an hour we are in Oberammergau 
in a non-Passion Play year. 

Oberammergau stands firm on the fame of its Passion Play. 
This, however, though the goal and climax of its endeavors, 
is not the total of them. For the people of Oberammer- 
gau are born actors, and how can one do the Passion Play 
well if one does not act continuously? Besides. if one is 


CLIMBING THE ZUGSPITZE 


The Zugspitze is about nine thousand feet high and so rocky that in many places 
iron pegs have been fixed into the cliffs to help the climber. On the left is shown a 
typical Bavarian herder. He lives in the mountains for eight months of the year. 
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a born actor one must act oftener than once in ten years. 

So, in answer to this need, Oberammergau has its practice 
theater. And every year when winter makes a still, white, silent 
world, the village spends its evenings rehearsing for the plays 
which will be given before the spring breaks. These are usually _ 
folk-plays and early religious plays and are given primarily for 
their own pleasure and to satisfy their own need of dramatic 
expression. As in the Passion Play every family of Oberam- 
mergau is connected in some way with these winter dreams, if 
not in the acting, in the singing. For song is essential in the 
self-expression of these mountain people, much of it taking the 
form of choral singing. 

But though Ober- 
ammergau does not 
seek spectators for 
these yearly festivi- 
ties, she is not left to 
herself. People of all 
the surrounding vil- 
lages come to see the 
plays. One frequently © 
and beautifully given 
is: “Sts, Ceenhayemra 
medieval religious | 
drama. Oberammer- 
gau is not interested 
in the modern problem 
play, in melodrama, 
nor in comedy. 

And through the 
years, even through 
war-ridden years, they 
have continue d— 
keeping alive and de- 
veloping the art which | 
for centuries has been 
their heritage. One 
might almost say that 
acting is the chief 
means of livelihood of 
these villagers. With- 
out a doubt it is their 
spiritual and esthetic 
livelihood, that which 
has made them dis- 
tinct and unique 
among the people of 
the world. As an il- 
lustration—one of 
their most effective 
means of disciplining 
children is to tell them 
that if they are not 
good they cannot take 
part in the drama 
which is in prepara- 
tion for production. 

Their chief means 
of physical livelihood 
is not far removed 
from their religion 
and their drama. For 
apart from farmers 
and shopkeepers, all 
of the people of Ober- 
amm erg ani ae 
wood carvers. That. 
is, all the men are. 
The women and girls 
of the village have not yet felt the urge toward feminism and self- 
expression. They contentedly, or at least unprotestingly, fulfill 
the role of hausfrauen. 

The boys, however, when they finish the course in the common 
school, as we would call it, enter the fine school for wood carving 
which the village maintains. From this they go into one of the 
several large factories in the village, or else set up their own 
workshops. Oberammergau carves skillfully whatever one may 
carve, from sedate elephants to comic “Happy Hooligan” corks 
designed for wine bottles. For Oberammergau is also gifted with 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ON THE SKARDU-ASKOLE HIGHWAY 


This photograph shows the Skora La (Pass) from the north. The actual summit 

of the pass, about seventeen thousand feet above the sea, lies in the first gap in 

the top left corner of the picture. Captain Featherstone’s porters appear just to the 
right of the center of the picture, as a faint black speck. 


the scene of the defeat of the Emperor 
Charlemagne and the death of the 
knightly Roland has given rise to much 
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ACROSS THE TREACHEROUS SKORA LA 


From Skardu to Askole by the High Level Route—Difficulties of Transportation—Through Roar- 
ing Torrents and Boulder Slides—Over the Unbroken Snows 


By Captain B. K. FEATHERSTONE, F.R.G.S. 


the course of the Shigar and Braldu river valleys, 
is twenty-five miles longer and is that used gen- 
erally by the natives, because it is much easier. 

The height of the Skora La, according to some 
of the few travelers who have crossed it, is vari- 
ously given—by the Bullock Workmans as 16,975 
feet, by the Duke of the Abruzzi as 16,716 feet, by 
Sir Martin Conway as 17,400 feet, and by Guil- 
larmod as 17,716 feet. The Indian Survey De- 
partment’s figure is 16,700 feet. I am unable to 
add to this variable list, as my thermometer for 
taking boiling point observations was broken be- 
fore reaching the Skora La. 

I was on my way to Askole and had just ar- 
rived in Shigar, a small village in the fertile valley 
of that name, frequently spoken of as the Para- 
dise of Little Tibet, being famous for its mul- 
berries, peaches and apricots. Here I had to 
decide whether to follow the upper or lower 
route. The upper route, across the Skora La, 
was chosen not only because it was shorter and 
the scenery at that altitude promised to surpass 
anything seen before by me, but I wished to make 
a detailed reconnaissance of this route. 

On my arrival in Shigar, I was welcomed, on 
behalf of the Rajah who resides there, by a repre- 
sentative, who expressed His Highness’s regret 
that he was prevented by indisposition from ap- 
pearing in person. I was led to the Rajah’s 
private orchard, a place selected for me in which 
to pitch my tent. 

The villagers had been ordered to do all in_ 
their power to make me comfortable, but not- 
withstanding this they seemed unwilling to help. 
That evening I broke the news to the lambadar, 
or head villager, that sixteen men were wanted to 


HE crossing of mountain passes has not figured in travelers’ carry my baggage and stores to Askole, over the Skora La. He re- 
tales so much as might have been expected. Rather is it plied that this was quite impossible, the pass being still blocked with 


to be found in the accounts of military campaigns. snow, and that the men would refuse to go. 
For example, one reads of the heroic defense of the pass of It must be admitted, in fairness, that there was some justifica- 
Thermopyle by Leonidas, King of the Spartans, also of Hannibal tion for this attitude, as the pass had not yet been crossed that 
crossing the Alps. Then again Roncesvalles, in the Pyrenees, year, it being still early in July. Naturally, they all considered 


themselves better judges of the con- 
dition of the pass than a newcomer like 
myself, and to be quite frank, they 


legend and literature. Coming-to-later were so. 

times, not the least of Napoleon’s feats tlle ayy es TIBET I then sent a special messenger to the 
was the leading of a French army Wray Rajah explaining the situation, with 
across the Alps. In any case,-most peo- fom gil the result that instructions were given 


ple find it interesting to cross a pass by 

_ any means, even by railway train, or, as 
is frequently the case nowadays, by 
automobile, not to mention the tunnel, 
which is very convenient, but rather 

of the nature of an anticlimax. 

In Little Tibet, which lies to the 
north of Kashmir, the traveler has not 
much choice in the matter and he is 


that the men were to take my baggage 
as far as the little village of Skora, 
about seven miles further on. Here 
the lambadar would be told to supply 
me with all the men I needed. It is 
characteristic of the natives that each 
in turn endeavors to pass responsibil- 
ity on to another pair of shoulders. 

A start was usually made about 4 


o'clock in the morning, to take full 


very fortunate if he can get anything 


but his legs to help him. The cross- 


advantage of the cool of the day, the 


ing of the Skora La, or pass, which it 


midday heat being very trying for 


heavily laden porters. On this occa- 


has been my good fortune todo, will 


show some of the difficulties to be met 


sion, as it was only a comparatively 


with, not the least of which is that 


short stage, I decided that such an 


early start was unnecessary and it was 


of transport. 


The Skora is a high pass lying 
, amidst the lofty Karakoram moun- 


past 9 o’clock when we left Shigar to 
the accompaniment of discouraging re- 


tains, on the shortest and most direct The Skora La ni Oe ae pt eon Scare marks shouted at my men by the older 
Lat igt 7 ; Skardu, the capital of Little Tibet, to Askole— : . : 
toute (sixty miles) leading from ne hot cinty ‘miles. The Ue cpaenae = the valaet f 
’ - Skardu, the capital of Little Tibet, to lower and“ easier route is twenty-five miles e took about three hours to reac 
_ Askole. The lower route, following longer. Skora, not on account of the bad road, 
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DIFFICULT GOING ON STEEP SNOW (above) 


The porters are the most important factor in the 
success of any expedition or excursion in the Hima- 
layas. Here one of Captain Featherstone’s men is 
shown being helped up a steep snow slope. These 
men carry from sixty to a hundred pounds. (right) 
From the Skora La and the slopes below it may be 
seen numberless peaks more than twenty thousand 
feet in height. A near-by group of such peaks 
is shown here. 


but owing to the porters stopping to eat the fruit, which 
grows in abundance and appears to be common property. 

As soon as we reached Skora, I paid off the Shigar por- 
ters and sent them back to their own village. I was par- 
ticularly anxious that they should not have time to in- 
fluence adversely the Skora men and so possibly spoil 
my chance of getting further transport. 

About 1 o’clock, after lunch, which consisted chiefly of 
chupattis, or coarse native pancakes, prepared and baked 
by my servant, followed by greengages and apricots 
plucked in the Rajah’s orchard, I sent for the lambadar. 
He was a small man with a decided manner and seemed 
anxious to please me, but his face fell when I explained 
my wants to him. He exclaimed dramatically that under 
no circumstances would he order his men to the death 
which in his opinion the crossing of the Skora La 
entailed. 

His good humor, however, was restored when he heard 
me mention that well-known and magic word backsheesh, 
and he smilingly promised all I asked. 

I ordered eighteen men, including two spare, to be ready 
at 2 o’clock the following morning. The remainder of the 
day was spent in getting together the extra rations for the 
porters, no light task, as we had before us about four days’ 
march through uninhabited country. 

It seemed at this point that the transport problem was 
solved, but I was soon to be disillusioned. At about 5 


o'clock my camp was suddenly invaded bya large number. . 


of women and children. There was a great deal of talk- 


TRAV Eee 


ing and shouting and it was some time before I was able 
to understand what was the matter. It was a protest 
by the women against taking their husbands and sons 
away; many were in tears and thrust their babies at me, 
saying that I was taking their men to certain death. 
In that event, who, they asked me, was going to look 
after the crops and what would save them and their 
children from death by starvation, if these were neglected ? 
It was, they assured me, a most perilous journey and that 
their forefathers had perished in blizzards as a result of 
their foolhardiness in starting too early in the year. 

So many and so harrowing were the tales they told me 
that I really began to think the-impossible was about to 
be attempted. But in about half an hour they had all 
dispersed, fully assured by my shikari that their men- 
folk would return safe and well paid. 

There was little sleep for any of us that night as we 
had to start at 2 A. M., and by 1 o’clock all hands were 
busy loading up. 

It was imperative that we should start early, as our 
way led up the Skora Valley, necessitating the crossing 
and recrossing several times of a mountain torrent. Fed 
by glaciers and melting snow from the high surrounding 
mountains, this could only be forded at night-time or 
before the heat of the sun had time to melt the snow 
and thus increase the volume of water. 

Our troubles began almost as soon as we had left the 
village, a few hundred yards outside which, owing to the 
path losing itself, we had to pick our way up a ravine 
among large rocks and bowlders. During the first six 
miles, which took till 8 o’clock, we had to ford the moun- 
tain torrent six times, often with much delay. Some- 
times it was necessary to make two crossings for one load, 
owing to the swiftness of the torrent bringing with it rocks 
and bowlders, very liable to upset one’s balance. The 
danger and discomfort were increased by the intense cold- 
ness of the water numbing one’s limbs to a painful degree. 

The going was so hard that about 8 o’clock I called a 


% 


~ 
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halt and we had half an hour’s 
rest, although every minute was 
of importance, as the water was 
rising rapidly. We started off 
again and crossed the torrent for 
the last time about noon, the 
water then being dangerously 
high and running with tremen- 
dous swiftness. 

At this point the ravine became 
a narrow gorge occupied by the 
riyer and it was impossible to fol- 
low it any further. We were 
therefore compelled to make a 
steep ascent of 2000 feet up the 
right-hand slope and gradually 
make our way along the side of 
the hill. The next six miles 
were very hard going. The 
ground was covered with loose, 
crumbling earth and rocks, which 
at the slightest touch were set 
rolling into the torrent below. 
Then we came to a smoother 
part with occasionally wild rose 
bushes in bloom. About 6 o’clock 
in the evening we redched the 
head of the Skora Valley and as 
we found a fair camping ground 
on a grassy patch, we halted for 
the night. We had only covered 
some twelve miles in about six- 
teen hours, but felt that our rest 
was well earned. Eight thousand 
feet above us towered our objec- 


tive, the Skora La, with its icy HEAVILY LADEN PORTERS IN A GLACIAL TORRENT 

; slopes, while around us lay small One of the most difficult parts of the ascent of a Himalayan pass is the necessary crossing and recross- 
glaciers and snowdrifts. The ing of the icy, boulder-strewn torrents which thunder down from the snows above. These streams 
prospects of reaching the sum- must be crossed as early in the day as possible, fo- the noonday sun, melting the snow, turns them 
mit of the pass the next day were unto raging cataracts in which no man can keep his feet. 


not encouraging. The porters 

were completely exhausted with 

their efforts and the Skora La that night appeared almost inacces- canty meal owing to scarcity of fuel. 

sible. The following day, however, things looked better, the por- We loaded up and chose what appeared to be the easiest route, 
ters especially appearing much revived in spite of a somewhat up a small glacier-filled mullah (small ravine) leading apparently 
to within about a thousand feet 
of the summit and to a point 
eminently suitable for the final 
ascent. Progress was slow and 
difficult and it was soon found 
impossible to continue. At first 
small rocks came rolling down 
upon us but they soon developed 
into avalanches of snow and 
rocks of considerable size. The 
rapidity and alarming frequency 
with which these followed one 
another made it necessary to re- 
trace our footsteps and after 
three hours we found ourselves 
where we had started from. 

Our next attempt led us up a 
very steep spur, covered with 
grass, which presented no real 
difficulties although most fatigu- 
ing. Throughout our ascent we 
could see avalanches still coming 
down the glacier we had just left. 
It was now late in the afternoon 
and we decided to halt for the 
night so as to make the final as- 
cent the next morning. We were 
at an altitude of about 16,000 
feet above sea level, on a very 
small ledge, so small that it was 
impossible to pitch a tent, but we 
MOUNTAIN TREACHERY were quite safe from avalanches. 
I cleared away the snow and 
made preparations for the night, 

(Continued on page 38) 


K Slopes jike that shown above, so steep that the loose rock resting upon them only needs the slightest 
touch to send it thundering down into the valleys below, lie in wait to ensnare the traveler of 
Himalayan passes. 
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SHIPPING AT MARACAIBO 


Here are some of the sailing boats which the natives hitch on behind the side wheelers of the 
Progreso type so that they can be towed up the river: like little boys stealing a ride. 


THE GENTLE ART OF VENEZUELAN TRAV Ee 


By Steamer Along Venezuela’s Great Lake—Up the Catatumbo—The Highways of the Conquista- 
dores—Mud and Mules—The Hacienda Ramon 


By Epwarp HALE BIersTADT 
(Author of “The Great Betrayal,” etc.) 


L VAPOR Progreso leaves its dock every Saturday night 
E at 10 o’clock for the trip up Maracaibo Lake. That is, it 
leaves if the revolutionists do not happen to be using it, and 
if the engine room fire has not been permitted to go out. If 
anything untoward of this nature occurs it leaves at some other 
time, but in the natural course of events the hour of departure is 
exactly ten P. M. They will tell you six, but it is ten, really. 
The Progreso is a small side-wheeler of the type used for con- 
veying troops during the war of 1860. It is built not unlike a 
modern ferry boat, and you are informed that in its youth it was 
a river boat somewhere in the United States. You are appalled. 


How on earth was the trip ever made down the coast, from the 
You are glad 


North, twenty-five hundred miles of open sea? 
you were not 
aboard at the 
time, and are 
even inclined 
to doubt the 
statement, but 
a second look 
at the poor 
old relic con- 
vinces you. 
She wears an 
utterly shame- 
faced, cring- 
ing expression 
wholly con- 
sistent with 


her fall in 
life. . 
Oneastchice oi 


lower deck is 
the engine 
room, baggage 


which the start up country is made. 
room, quar- 


THE STARTING POINT OF A VENEZUELAN INLAND VOYAGE 


This bird’s-eye view of Maracaibo shows a glimpse of Maracaibo Lake in the distance, through If 
Architecturally and geographically the picture is correct, but 
the printer’s ink with which it is made does not smell like the original. 


ters for the crew and everything else for which there is no room on 
the upper deck. The word “room,” however, is deceiving, for as a 
matter of strict accuracy the whole deck is open and the crew, 
engine and baggage are mixed together in a manner so confusing 
that you feel it would be entirely pardonable if you removed either 
the ship’s boiler or the quartermaster in mistake for your dunnage, 
when you disembark. 

The upper deck is modeled on much the same plan as the lower. 
There is a small open space at the bow, and a still smaller one at the 
stern, while between these two is a large, bare, open runway known 
among the elect as ‘““The Cabin.” This, in its frank nakedness, re- 
minds you of a hay-loft just over a fire. In the center is a huge 


table covered with grease spots on a background of red oil-cloth, on 


which 
meals 
served. 

Opening off 
either side of 
“The Cabin” 


the 
aurae 


rooms, the 
the storeroom. 
O ne glimpse 
of the galley 
will obviate 
forever any 
desire you 
may have of 
using the din- 
ing table for 
the purpose 
for which it 
was created. 
you are 
wise you will 


galley and: 


are state-. 
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not use the staterooms either, Vermin is an inadequate word. 
When you become aware of the interesting, and painfully conclu- 
sive fact that by scraping the heel of your boot along any portion 
of the deck you are able to remove or disturb layers of dirt you pause 
and look over the side at the water below. No, that’s no better. 
_ Having been forewarned of all this, however, you have with you 

a hammock and a box of provisions. The hammock, swung be- 
tween two posts on deck, affords you a place to sit by day and 
sleep at night, and the provisions are at least a very worthy pre- 
caution. The Indian stewardess, who is fat and of a natural beauty 
undreamed-of by an effete civilization, regards your apparent 
squeamishness with good-natured contempt. She has seen Gringoes 
_ before, and knew long ago that they are all mad. But the military 
person, with the extremely soiled linen uniform and large saber, 
| fulfills his mission without delay by depriving you of your revolver, 
and all other deadly weapons. He turns out to be a captain in 
| the army, stationed on the boat to preserve order. This sounds 


Copyright Publishers’ ibis SHuike 
AN ARRIERO.OF THE HILLS 


This arriero or mule driver is probably a small farmer from up 

in the cool Andean coffee country. He has driven his mules, 

laden with two sacks of coffee (each 250 pounds), down the 
mountain trails to the coast to market. 


ominous, and you wish he would look a little more peaceable him- 
self or return your firearms. 

The first night out, while you are still on the lake, which is 180 
| miles long and more than half as wide, it is apt to be cool. You lie 
in your hammock on the after deck and watch the sail boat that is 
_ being towed close behind looking like a strange ghost following in 
the wake of the ship. Then, if you know how to use a hammock 
properly, you sleep. Otherwise you lie awake, and curse your 
adventurous disposition. 

The next morning is hot, and by 10 o’clock you reach the mouth 
of the Catatumbo River. The Progreso slows down and jockeys 
about coyly, trying to hit the channel without hitting a sand-bar 
first. If you are lucky, this feat is soon accomplished, and you 
proceed up the river in peace. If fortune is against you, you wait 
with what patience you can muster until, with the aid of loud cries 
,and much profanity, she is floated again. 

- The river is not more than a hundred yards across, and is so 
) winding that the stream is never visible for more than a quarter 
of a mile ahead. Stopping again to permit several more small, 
‘native sail boats to attach themselves to the rear of the Progreso 
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like little boys stealing a ride, you go on all day in the stifling heat. 
Swamp and jungle stretch far away on either side, and here and 
there you see fields of bananas and cocoa, from which peep native 
huts with naked babies playing about the doors. 

You look down the open companion-way and see the crew lying 
around the lower deck. They wear little besides a loin cloth, and 
you envy them frankly. Toward evening the Progreso runs in 
close to shore for firewood, and the mosquitoes settle down in a 
thick, black swarm that draws your color to the surface at every sit- 
ting. The charm of the country begins to diminish rapidly. On 
again, with two great lamps in the bows lighting your way with 
feeble rays, and long before daylight the Progreso ties up at 
Encontrados, the head of navigation, except by canoe, and the 
terminus of the railway that connects the river with the foot of the 
mountains. 

The deck hands begin to unload the cargo noisily and the mosqui- 
toes return, bigger and stronger than ever. You experiment and 
find that sleep is out of the question. The charm of the country 
diminishes even more rapidly. You dress, get your baggage to- 
gether, and await the departure of the train at 8 o’clock, disgust 
proving a somewhat unsatisfactory substitute for breakfast. 

The train is like many others in Spanish America. An engine 
of the vintage of 1880, drawing several freight cars, two second- 
class coaches for the natives, and one first-class coach, differing 
from the second class only in that you pay more in it, and that 
therefore the company is more select. Endeavoring to look as. 
aristocratic as you can on an empty stomach you enter the first 
class. 

Hour after hour the train jogs placidly along through dense: 
jungle, and farm land. This is a great pig country, you are in- 
formed, and the sight of large herds of these animals along the 
track supports the theory. Notwithstanding the fact that the rail- 
way is only eighty miles long, it is three in the afternoon before 
you reach La Uraca, the end of the line. 

At La Uraca you meet the Andean mule on his native heath for 
the first time. Riding and pack mules have been sent to meet you, 
and you regard the animal that falls to your lot with suspicion that 
rapidly grows stronger. Detecting a malevolent gleam in his near 
eye, you side-step just in time. You lose your suspicions, and ac- 
cept the horrid truth regretfully. Later you discover that while the 
far-famed Andean mule is wholly ungaited he is excessively tem- 
peramental by nature. 

On your approach your mount sidles gently away from you, and 
the effort to get your foot in the stirrup is rewarded by a nearly 
exact imitation of Ring Around the Rosy, in which you find your- 
self cast hopelessly for the Rose. Having been tagged out with 
unfailing regularity, you get a peon to hold the mule quiet and 
then gain the saddle triumphantly. The average South American 
rides with a stirrup so short that it would be more useful in a 
jumping contest than in actual traveling. This being remedied, you 
start briskly off, and almost at once begin to climb; that is, the mule 
does, and very efficiently at that. The beast’s proclivities in this 
direction strikes you as nothing short of a miracle, and you give 
yourself up to whole-souled admiration. 

Up, up, and still up you go, until you come out on a wide carre- 
tera which would have been macadam had it been completed, run- 
ning along the side of the mountains. You know that you have only 
a three hours’ ride to Colon, where you will spend the night, so 
there is no need to hurry. Far in front of you and on every side 
stretch the Andes, mile on towering mile. You reflect that this is 
a big country, and your ride begins to assume proportions. Rugged 
heights and green valleys, dark canyons and sharp precipices, while 
far off the white ribbon of a trail loses itself in a pass between two 
peaks. 

So you ride, now up. now down, awed, almost cowed by the very 
vastness of it all. Night falls, literally falls, as if some one had 
dropped it from his pocket by mistake. There is no twilight in the 
tropics. 

A few lights that you know instinctively to be Colon loom out of 
the darkness, and at last you ride down the rocky street of the little 
mountain town. There is a small plaza and a church at the end of 
the street, but nothing remarkable for its beauty. It is all grim and 
sullen as if it had fought hard for a right to live in these wilds, and 
were never quite sure when the struggle would have to be renewed. 
The hotel is poor, dingy and forlorn, but you are tired, and pay 
little attention to its many shortcomings. There is, as usual, no 
mattress to cover the board bed; nothing but a thin straw mat. 
However, it is something to be flat on your back again, and you are 
not disposed to complain. 

The next morning at six you are on the road with a song on your 
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MARACAIBO LAKE DWELLERS 


Along some parts of Maracaibo Lake the natives raise their 

huts on poles. They dare not build on the soft, swampy banks, 

and this type of habitation permits them to attend to their fishing 

from the front door, while from the back they can keep a watch- 
ful eye on their small patches of cocoa on the mainland. 


lips, anticipation in your heart, and a slight but perceptible stiff- 
ness in your riding muscles. You have been told that this will be a 
strenuous day, and you wish to appear gay and light-hearted as if 
inured to hardships. 

About half an hour after leaving Colon you branch off from the 
carretera, and take a rough trail leading straight up a mountain 
side. You put spurs to your mule and go up briskly. If the mule 
doesn’t mind it, why should you? Alas, you forget that you were 
not born in the Andes, and the mule was. Very wonderful things, 
these Andean trails. Some six feet wide they are, roughly paved 
with huge stones, and at times stonewall running along at the side. 
There are hundreds of miles of such trails and walls all through the 
back country of a Spanish America, built many, many years ago by 
the Spanish conquistadores, and built well. Up and over the moun- 
tains all day, meeting here and there a dusty pack train laden with 
coffee swinging along under the goad of the shrill voiced arrieros, 
or mule drivers. 

After passing through Michilena and Lobatera, which are as 
like to Colon as one pea is to another, you begin to notice little 
crosses placed at frequent intervals along the roadside, sometimes 
singly and often several together. You pause in pleased contempla- 
tion of the piety of those who erected these wayside shrines, but 


UP ALONG THE CATATUMBO RIVER 


The natives with their swart Mongolian faces are a kindly folk, and ask no more 

than to be left alone. The periodic revolutions that sweep the country are the bane 

of their existence for they are pressed into military service while their crops decay 
and their villages are swallowed by the jungle. 


TRAVEL®@ 


before your admiration has found articulate ex- | 


pression you are informed that each cross marks 
the spot where some unfortunate has died in pub- 
lic battle or in private quarrel. 


Your admiration changes to horror, and with ai | 


quick glance behind you, you shift your gun with- 
in easy reach, and ride sternly on. Every peon you 
meet now has all the earmarks of a potential mur- 
derer. The crosses increase in number and you are 
appalled at the evident slaughter. You are un- 
molested, however, except for the unfailing road 
greeting of “Adios!” flung out by everyone you 
pass, and the first thrill wears away. 

By one in the afternoon you have reached 
Tariba, clinging to a mountain side like a fly on a 
wall, and by two o’clock, still riding hard, you clat- 
ter down the steep slope through the little village 
of Palmira, which boasts a church and plaza so 
large and fine you wonder how they got there. By. 
three o’clock San Cristobal comes in sight many 
miles away, snuggled in a green valley. This is 


the capital of Tachira, the state through which’ | 


FARMING IN THE SHADOW OF THE ANDES © 


Hundreds of miles inland, in the very heart m4 


of the Andes, the country is in a wonderful 

state of cultivation. Patches of green on the 

mountain side indicate fields of fruit, grain or 

vegetables, while dark forests that seem to 

spread for miles are discovered to be trees for 
shading coffee bushes. 


you are riding, and it is here you will spend the 
coming night. 

Though San Cristobal is in sight it is still far 
off, for your first glimpse was caught from a 
mountain top, and the ride seems endless. A day’s 
ride is one thing; a day’s ride over an Andean 
range on Andean trails, and with Andean mules 
is quite another; and by late afternoon you are 
sick with fatigue. It does not seem possible to 
stay in your saddle longer, and you sway from 
side to side with the swinging gait of your mule. 

At last, several hours after dark, you reach the 
suburbs, and your tired animal clatters wearily 
over the cobbles of the narrow street, while you 
droop over the pommel too exhausted even to feel 
glad the day is over. 


(Continued on page 40) , 
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_ destruction to thousands of unfortunate Ice- 
landers. 
| North, it is necessary to take one of the tiny 
| freight and passenger boats,—which seem 


| convenience of their freight than their pas- 
| sengers,—and to spend anywhere from ten 
| days to two weeks going in and out of the 
| fjords and stopping at the fishing villages, 
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_ THE SUM TOTAL OF ICELANDIC TRANSPORTATION 


Except for communication by boat there is no other way of 

getting from one part of Iceland to another than by pony. These 

sturdy, fat creatures are everywhere in evidence and are re- 
garded pretty much as members of the family. 


Iceland, “until you get to the North. There you will 
see the true Iceland. Reykjavik is only a big modern 


Ro WV icc said our friends in Reykjavik, the capital of 


| city, like those anywhere (it boasts 18,000 inhabitants), wait 


till you get to the North.” 
The north of Iceland is not often visited. Not that any part 


| of the island of snow and fire is exactly a tourist center, but in the 
) little hotel in Reykjavik, only four days by sea from Scotland or 
| Norway, one comes across an occasional sightseer, or a sporting 


Englishman drawn by the world-famed salmon fishing in the 


| near-by rivers, or hears of some bolder spirits who have made up 
a party with ponies, tents and guides, to visit 
_ the prize “sights” of the country, Geysir, the 


largest geyser in the world, which gave its 
name to all the others, Gullfoss, the beauti- 
ful waterfall, and Mount Hekla, the lovely 
and treacherous snow-clad volcano, whose 
eruptions have so often dealt out death and 


But in order really to see the 
to have been built, by the way, more for the 
many of which are accessible only by water. 


There are in Iceland, we were told, three distinct ways of life. 
First comes the “city” life of Reykjavik, a highly intellectual 


» metropolitan existence, where all the arts are cultivated, and you 


may enjoy the work of brilliant Icelandic artists, authors and 


) sculptors, take in the Icelandic drama at the theater, attend the 
) University, or read in the large Library, and relax with auction 
) bridge, dancing and the movies. 


Then there is the life of the 
peasants, who care for their sheep and cattle on the farms of the 


) interior, jogging occasionally a three or four days’ jaunt to the 


nearest village to sell their wool, hides, and dairy products, and 
load their string of pack-ponies for the return with all the other 
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BY STEAMER AROUND 
THE LAND OF THE SAGAS 


Reykjavik, Capital of Iceland—Along the North Coast— 
The Inescapable Cod and the Ubiquitous Herring— 
Domestic Life in an Iceland Village— 

Where the Sagas are Best Sellers 


By ExizasetH KNowxLtTon 


necessities of life. This simple farm existence in the tiny fertile 
areas in the midst of volcanoes, glaciers, deserts and lava wastes, 
is most frequently exploited by travelers who visit Iceland for 
the picturesque. Last comes a life equally interesting but less 
known, that of the fisher folk on the northern fjords. 

Cod and herring are the two main fish of Iceland. The cod 
season comes in the early spring, but the herring season is at its 
height at the time when we were starting,—that is, in July and 
August. Before our little thousand-ton steamer finally turned 
its back on the island, we felt almost indecently intimate with 
fish, for we had seen them in all stages of dismemberment, of 
pickling and drying, and day after day, at breakfast, at dinner 
and at supper, we had met them in their final state and last 
appearance. Our acquaintance with these amiable creatures began 
at our first port of call, Isafjordur. We found later that Isafjordur 
was in this, as in most other respects, very typical of all the fishing 
villages of the North. 

It also offered us our first sight of the fjord scenery of northern 
Iceland, which is called even finer than that of Norway. Iceland 
is a bare country, with only a very few stunted trees, but as one 
of her foreign lovers expressed it to us, “the colors clothe the 
land.” There is indeed a peculiar luminous quality in the air, which 
gives to the mountains and waters under their sunlight and shadow 
a clearness and depth of tone that is wonderfully beautiful. As 
we came on deck that day, Isafjordur lay before us at the head 
of the fjord, under a gray sky, its little light-painted houses edging 
the gray sea, at the foot of huge mountains of dead black rock, 
their summits streaked with the clear white of snow. In sharp 
contrast, at our right, far down through the mouth of the narrow 
fjord, a band of sunlight fell dazzlingly bright on a streak of 
silver water and a great mountain wall of pure white snow. 

Drawing up at the dock at Isafjordur, we found ourselves landed 
in the midst of fish. Fishing trawlers were clustered around us. 
The dock itself was almost covered with neat square piles of dried 
cod, and all the boards and the clothes of the workers were floury 
white with the salt it had shed. Five or six men were working 
at frantic speed, making great piles as high as themselves, ready 
to load on our steamer. Girls in full skirts and tight bodices 
of faded grays and browns and blues were 
feeding the men’s labor with little cars full 
of fish, which they wheeled at a run out of 
a warehouse at the other end of the pier. 

Dodging their activity, we wandered 
ashore to look at the fishing settlement. The 
first thing to catch our eye was rows and 
rows of long tables which filled a sort of 
village green in the midst of the houses, all 
covered with flaky white fish, while stout 
middle-aged women moved placidly up and 
down spreading and turning them to dry 
better. As we stopped to watch, they 
looked up and grinned good-naturedly at us 
without much curiosity—then went on 
working. 

We wandered farther through the village. There seemed to 
be few people about beside those busy with the fish. The men 
were dressed in rough heavy working clothes of coarse woolen 
and modern cut, but faded and softened in color by the sea, and 
shaped to their bodies by long wear and frequent wettings. The 
women, except those working among the fish, whose heads were 
tied in kerchiefs, wore the regular Icelandic everyday costume, of 
tight bodice, full skirt and apron, generally black, with a broad 
brocaded ribbon in bright rich colors knotted at the neck, and the 
quaint headdress of a black velvet skull cap with a long silk 
tassel headed by a silver ornament, and the hair framing the face 
in braids, the ends of which are looped.up under the cap behind. 
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ICELAND GOLD 


The cod and the herring are the great source of wealth to the 
people of Iceland’s northern coast. Everywhere you go you will 
find fish. Your clothes will be dusted with the salt in which 
they are dried and your interior will be lined with what is not on 
your clothes, for there is, on the coasting vessels, little else to eat. 


The Icelandic gala dress, which we saw worn by a few on 
Sunday, is even more striking, having a high white helmet- 
shaped headgear with a floating veil, a dress embroidered in 
gold or silver, and a long cape fastened by silver clasps and 
edged all round with ermine. 

The men and women themselves were of the Icelandic peasant 
type, square and sturdy, generally but not always blond, with 
pleasant serious faces, and here and there among them a mature 
woman moving with the dignity of carriage and quiet beauty of 
an sroldermsaca 
queen, a man 
who had _ the 
height and the 
strong features 
and the steady 
distant gaze of 
the Viking, or a 
slim young girl 
whose bright 
coloring and 
delicate _loveli- 
ness reminded 
one of Arctic 
flowers. 

Iceland has, in 
fact, long been 
noted for her 
good behavior in 
many respects. 
She is: about 
free from crime, 
so that the one 
jail of the island 
seldom has an 
inmate; and the 
meticulous , hon- 
esty of her peo- 
ple is proverbial. 
Outside one of 
her churches we 
saw a box in 
which is put 
money for the 
poor, and the key to the box hung large as life beside it. 

Isafjordur has also her church, a bare white building with a 
square tower. On the edge of the village we came to the grave- 
yard, looking very cold and lovely in the shadow of the great 
black mountains. Many of the stones were of granite or mar- 
ble, and a favorite subject for carving on them was Thorwaldsen’s 
twin bas-relief medallions of Day and Night.- Thorwaldsen was 
an Icelander on his mother’s side, and is much honored among 
the people. On many of the graves were laid wreaths of 
bright-painted tin flowers, memorials far more durable, though 
less beautiful, than those fragile blooms that in summer cover 
the Iceland hillsides. 
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PEACEFUL PENETRATION 


In far Akureyri, the second largest city 
of Iceland, boasting 2500 inhabitants, the 
children who have as heroes the great 
Vikings of the Sagas are able to enjoy 
the less real and less heroic splendors of 
America’s wild west. The name in the 
upper left corner of the poster will be 
familiar to most Americans. 


TRAVEL" 


WHERE UNEMPLOYMENT IS UNKNOWN 


As long .as there are fish in the sea the towns of northern 
Iceland will be perpetually busy, the women trundling barrow- 
loads of dried cod from the warehouses and the men piling them <4 
in stacks for loading aboard ship. Along the village streets 

there are always great tables piled with the stiff carcasses of fish : 
which every now'and then the women turn for better drying. ( 


Beyond the graveyard we found_ourselves surely in the suburbs, | 
if not the country. Before_us-were Only two or three little houses, 
scattered on the side of the mountain. We wandered up by them 
and sat as it were in their backyards. Around us the short grass 
was bright with anemones, buttercups, violets and all sorts of 
saxifrage. Below, by the doorway of one hut, a mother was 
bending over a washtub, frequently replenished from a kettle by 
three romping tow headed youngsters, who in their off moments 
mauled each other, a cat and a puppy, indiscriminately, like all 
good-humored healthy children the world over. a 

The time passed, until by the clock it was evening, although | 
the northern sun was still high in the sky. Down a path to our 
left came a tinkling and a patter of little hoofs, and with a negli- 
gent small boy strolling after them a herd of silky black and white 
goats trotted daintily down by us. As they passed our young 
family, two broke away from the herd, and came and stood waiting 
by a shed, in which the children placed them. At the next house 
three left, and all the way into the village we could see the numbers 
decreasing, as each turned in at his own roof-tree. 

Later, in Siglufjordur, Seydisfjordur, Eskifjordur and Aku- 
reyri we visited the homes of people of all classes, and we found 
everywhere the same charming hospitality and the same warmth of 
family life. It was rather to our surprise that we found that these 
villages are not made up entirely of poor working people. In | 
almost every place there were also one or two families, well-to-do | 
and of the highest education and culture, whose way of living was 
much like ours with a little of the European stiffness and formality 
added, who spoke several languages and knew the other countries 
of the world by frequent travel, and yet most of whom seemed 


A VILLAGE OF THE NORTH COAST 


For the most part the villages of the fjords of northern Iceland 

are nothing but groups of warehouses and fisherman’s dwellings 

with a few tiny barns for goats and ponies which are pastured 
on the grassy mountain sides. 
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THE VILLAGE LAUNDRY 


Icelanders are fortunate in having hot springs which gush forth 

in just the right temperature for laundry work without any 

preliminary heating from a stove. The wash pool shown above 
is in Reykjavik. 


absolutely content to spend the greater part of the time in the 
isolated life of these tiny communities. 

Among even our humbler hosts, not all were fisherfolk, for 
one was a storekeeper, and one a woodcarver, whose craft is the 
oldest art of Iceland. Standing in his shop we watched fascinated, 
as he drew on the wood one of those beautiful Norse designs 
brought to Iceland by his ancestors a thousand years ago, designs 
which may be found today in Norway and in Denmark, in the 
old manuscripts of Ireland and of northern France, on the grave- 
stones of the Hebrides,—everywhere where the conquering Norse- 
man once set his foot. 

In one tiny home in Seydisfjordur we were offered an unusual 
and quaintly educational form of entertainment. It was provided 
by four solemn, round-eyed youngsters, ranging in age from about 
five to eleven. They had evidently been deputized by their mother 
to amuse us while she prepared our simple meal of cold meat, 
eggs and salt red herring. Filing into the living room in shyly 
solemn procession, they one by one made a little bobbing courtesy, 
or a bow, according to sex, and offered us a hand. Then in a 
businesslike way they went to a cabinet, took out two stereo- 
scopes and brought them to us, and staggered over again loaded 
with a big box of photographs. These they handed out, one by one, 
with shy smiles, occasionally chattering with delight and pointing 
out to us with chubby fingers some unusually charming scene. The 
pictures covered a wide area geographically, including public 
buildings and views in Norway. and Denmark, and scenes in the 
high Alps. 

All these fisher youngsters, and the farmer children in the 
interior, are unusually well educated. Illiteracy is practically 
unknown in Iceland, thanks very likely to a rule of the state 
Lutheran church which forbids confirmation to a child until it can 
read and write. So this teaching is given in the homes before the 
children are ten. They are then sent to the schoolhouse of the 
nearest village, which often is the largest and most imposing 
building there. Some of the teachers we met lamented that the 
-home instruction was not uniform in method or merit; but to have 
every single child of such a scattered population able to read and 
write by the age of ten, seemed to us, whose nation can boast no 
such record, really quite an achievement. 

There is one interesting subject of study, familiar to Icelandic 
youngsters even before their formal schooling begins, that is not 
known at all in America. This is the classic Saga literature of 
Iceland. Not everyone realizes that all of the Sagas and Eddas 
of the Norsemen were composed by Icelanders. The modern 
Icelandic speech has changed so little from the old Norse that 
these magnificent poems are still a part of daily life,—read aloud 
and recited in the family circle in the long dark days of winter, 
and known and loved by the child from the time of his earliest 
memories. The island of Grettir the outlaw, the scene of Flosi’s 
famous leap, and other spots mentioned in Saga lore, were pointed 
out to us by Icelanders with as live an interest, as if those old 
heroes of the ninth and tenth centuries had lived and died just 
the other day. 

But we were not too much interested in our glimpses of Ice- 
landic life to fail to notice and appreciate that stern, wild, 


AN ICELAND FJORD 


The village of Siglufjordur, a part of which is shown above, is 

typical of the Icelandic fjord town. Here, beneath black lava 

mountains, on pastures of incredible green, are grazed the goats 
from which comes the fisherman’s milk supply. 


strangely beautiful country which makes the background of these 
people’s daily existence. Day by day, the land presented to us 
glorious pictures to put away among our most vivid memories. 
There was the day we saw the mountain sides of Siglufjordur in 
a misty. silver light, with the wet rocks shining a clear gleaming 
burgundy, set off by small patches of green grass almost lurid in 
brightness and by streaks of dead-white snow, the whole floating 
on a mirror-like sea beneath a silver sky; the day we sailed down 
the fjord at Seydisfjordur through clouds and rain between black 
walls lined for miles with the feathery wisps of waterfalls; the 
early morning when I came on deck to be confronted by the 
strange-shaped cliffs and mountains of the east coast, a phan- 
tasmagoria as weird as a dream, great pillared rocks rising sheer 
from the sea, mountains round and terraced like old Babylonian 
palaces, others huge and pinnacled as fortresses of the northlands, 
and among the black fantastic masses one smooth cream cone 
of barren 
sand. 

In sharp 
contrast was 
the sail up 
Reydarfjor- 
dur, on a 
smiling day 
of blue and 
gold, with 
the sky 
azure above, 
the sea tur- 
quoise be- 
neath, and 
the boat 
seeming to 
dance along 
over the lit- 
tle ripples 
through a 
constantly 
changing 
panorama 
of moun- 
tains clothed 
halfway 
down in 
gleaming 
snow. 

Perhaps 
our greatest 
thrill came 
one morning 
in the open 
sea north of 
Blanduos. 
(Continued 
on page 40) 
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The Icelander is more at home in a boat than 
he is on dry land, a circumstance which seems 
only reasonable in view of his Viking ancestry. 
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AN ANIMAL PARADISE IN THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST CRATER 


Review by RicHarD PECKHAM 


Over the African Ranges to the 
Congo—The Lions of Ngorongore 
—In Quest of the “Antizox’-— 


Ro be ALCAN DEK: 
BARNS, whose  fas- 


cinating book, called 
“The Wonderland of the Eastern 
Congo,’”’ was published _ several 


years ago, discovered, on the expe- 
dition which that work describes, 
a butterfly which was not known 
to science and which had never 
been captured. Mr. Barns had to 
leave Africa before he was able to 
locate a specimen and consequently 
left the great insect still unknown. 
When he returned to England, 
however, he was able to interest a 
friend in the business of return- 
ing to the search and the result 
was an expedition now first re- 
ported upon in a magnificent book 
on the great craterland of the 
Congo. 

Mr. Barns says, “The excursion, 
for it was little more, that I made 
over the Highlands of the Great 
Craters was merely ‘by the way.’ 
I had to reach the Belgian Congo 
by one route or another, so I 
naturally took the most interesting 
if not the easiest. Since my visit 
to this remarkable region—in- 
spired, I have no doubt, by my 
published descriptions of the coun- 
try—not a few people have gone 
there. In fact, it is upon the high 
road to become one of the show 
places of Africa. This is all to 
the good, for it will awaken public 
interest in the Tanganyika terri- 
tory, about which so few people 
know anything.” 

The great region of broad, flat craters 
to which Mr. Barns refers is situated in 
East Africa, just south of the border 
between Tanganyika and Kenya Colony, 
and in a line between the Island of Zan- 
zibar on the coast and Lake Victoria in 
the Interior. The largest of the craters 
and, in fact, the largest in the world— 
as large indeed as many of those pits 
upon the face of the moon which are 
visible to us on clear nights—is the gi- 
gantic bowl of Ngorongoro, 4000 feet 
deep and more than twelve miles across 
as the crow flies. I cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Barns’ description of 
this marvel. 

“Across our right front,” he says, “as 
we follow our Masai guides over the tus- 
socky turf and across the one sizable 
stream that wanders through the center 


*Across the Great Craterland to the Congo 
—A Sequel to “The Wonderland of the 
Eastern _Congo”—Describing a Journey of 
Exploration and Research to the Land of the 
Giant Craters in Tanganyika Territory, and 
to the Forests, Lakes, and Volcanoes of the 
Southeastern Congo. With Some Account of 
the African Apes, and the Capture and Train- 
ing of the African Elephant—By T. Alexan- 
der Barns—F.R.G.S., F.E.S—New York— 
Alfred A. Knopf—1924. 


THE GREATEST OF THE APES 


Mr. Barns is one of a very few scientists to study the 
gorilla at close range in his native haunts. He and Carl 
Akeley probably know more about this great beast than 
any other living men. These two authorities agree upon 
the subject of the gorilla’s ferocity, indicating that 
they do not believe him to be dangerous if not molested. 
Stories of the carrying off of native women and of 
bending rifle barrels in their hands seem to have passed 
into the realm of fiction. 
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The heavy black line on this map shows the 

route of the Barns’ expedition from Mom- 

basa on the East African coast to Cape Town 

at the extreme southern tip of the dark 
continent. 


The Gorillas of Kivu—Still Unes 
touched Fields for Exploration— | 
The Heart of Darkness | 


of this alpine moor, lies the impos- | 
ing pile of the Ololmoti Crater, its | 
frowning brows forming what 
seems to be more a mountain range | 
than a single volcano. On looking } 
halfway along its face a narrow | 
breach in its ramparts is discerni- | 
ble, through which, after collecting | 
its waters from the springs and } 
pools of the inner crater, leaps the | 
Lemunge River on its short but-} 
turbulent way to the lake lying in } 
the mighty abyss of Ngorongoro, } 
4000 feet below. ‘| 
“We reached this stream at a | 
_point not quite halfway down its | 
~ length where it leaves the edge of. 
the moor and starts on its head-. 
long course over the wall of cliffs. | 
Here we crossed it, and, leaving | 
the moorland behind, we entered 
a broken country, made, on the one | 
hand, gloomy and weird with old 
blackened and matted primeval 
acacia forests, and, on the other, 
beautiful with an extraordinary © 
wealth of flowers and flowering 
shrubs. Passing through this © 
unique scenery and out beyond the — 
last belt of dark forest, the en- - 
chanted traveler finds himself 
standing on a great eminence—an 
‘edge of the world’—from which 
he gazes down into a chasm so 
vast, and presenting such novel 
features, that his breath is taken 
away at the sight. | 
“After scanning our surround- 
ings for some time, all the details 
of this wonderful amphitheater be-_ 
gan to reveal themselves. First, the un- 
broken ring of precipitous cliffs circling 
away on either hand, to meet in the blue 
haze twelve miles across from where 
we stood, now forest-clad and grass- 
grown, but at one time holding within 
bounds a mighty steaming sea of lava._ 
Then, on the far side of the wide- 
spreading crater floor, neath the shadow 
of yet another great crater—the Oldeani 
—lay the Magad Lake, blue and gleam- 
ing midst its marshes and its mud flats, — 
marking the position where the giant 
farces had at last sunk down to rest. 
Then, again, and not the least striking 
part of this phenomenal panorama, as_ 
we came to know full well, were the 
light and shade, the wonderful cloud 
effects, and the pygmy thunder- and rain- 
storms that chased one another round — 
the circular wall of cliffs or that hung 
low above the lake as if to suck up its 
shallow moisture; or, again, at other 
times that stood above the two towering — 
sentinels of Oldeani and Ololmoti as if 


‘the sun-struck banking clouds had once 


more drawn fire and smoke from their 

long-dead throats. ‘ 
“This was not all, however, that could i 

be seen from our coign of vantage, for — 


: 


‘riences in such a place could not 
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even without the aid of our glasses 
we could see that such a concourse 
of wild animals were collected 
within this giant ring-fence that 
Africa’s best big-game days could 
scarcely equal. The enclosure of 
the crater must have reached a cir- 
cumference of well over thirty-five 
miles, giving plenty of room, one 
would imagine, for all the animals 
it contained, and yet in many 
places their numbers were so great 
that there seemed to be a crush of 
game. Later on, when we went 
down amongst them, we gave way 
to open-mouthed astonishment. 
“As we looked out across 
Ngorongoro, all this was very 
comforting to our little band of 
six ; we felt we had indeed reached 
an entirely original spot on the 
world’s surface, and that our expe- 


well fail to be novel. and even 
thrilling, for it was a land well 
calculated to stir the imagination 
of the most blasé of globe-trotters. 
_ “By reason of its vastness, its 
novel surroundings and scenery, 
its brooding mystery and teeming 
life, Ngorongoro far surpasses, in 
my opinion, such sights as Kili- 
manjaro or the Mountains of the 
Moon, or even the great Kivu Vol- 
canoes. Of such a place one might 
well say, ‘See it and die,’ for 
surely no place was ever half so 
beautiful. 

“Presently, after clambering 
down the last 1000 feet, we found 
ourselves again crossing the Le- 
munge River and resting beside it 
on the short clover-sprinkled turf 
of the crater bottom. Farther 
down the stream stood Sieden- 
topf’s deserted homestead, and all 
around us, in dense array, with 
tails swishing and manes bristling, 
stood, pranced, danced, galloped, 
and snorted thousands of blue 
wildebeeste and thousands of 
zebra. Kongoni hartebeeste and 
Thompson’s gazelle were number- 
less, but not filling the landscape 
to the extent that the gnu and 
zebra did. ae * 

“As this side of the crater—the 
northeast side—was practically 
treeless, and wood and _ shade 
therefore becoming a question of 
importance for the main camp that we proposed to make, we 
decided, it being still early afternoon, to continue our march to its 
southeast curve, with the idea of making our camp on the edge 
of a belt of acacia forest that we could discern in the distance. 
This place, which is known to the Masai as Leitokitok, proved to 
be eminently suitable to our purpose, for we found there good 
spring water, wood, and shade; it was a long way, however, and 
took us close on two and a half hours to reach it. : 

“This first march across the floor of this colossal amphitheater 
was a wonderful experience, made more so, if that were possible, 
by the kind of triumphal procession to which we were treated by a 
never-ending mixed herd of wildebeeste, hartebeeste, zebra, and 
gazelle. As I say, it took us over two hours, and we were walking 
through herds of game all the time. Wherever one looked over 
the far crater-plain there were animals, and, looking at them along 
an absolutely flat surface, they might well be described as a sea of 
backs with an undercurrent of legs as they moved hither and 
thither about us. 

“We reached the acacia forest at dusk, to find that it stood 


f . 
‘beside an extensive marsh, and debouching directly from the cliffs 
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© Underwood and Underwood 


OVER THE HILLS TOWARD CRATERLAND 


Africa to many is a land of desert and jungle only. In some parts of Central and East Africa, how- 
ever, there are great stretches of grassy upland frequented by many kinds of antelope. I 
of porters shown above are carrying the equipment of an expedition bound for the interior. 
native in the lower right-hand corner of the picture is carrying the head and horns of a bush buck. 


The group 
The 


of the crater wall into it was a deeply eroded ‘trough’ (whether 
made by the action of water or by flowing lava it was difficult to 
tell) some 30 to 40 feet deep and 200 yards broad. Our camp, 
therefore, when we had it pitched, stood on the same level as, and 
looked out across, the flat crater-plain, but behind us ran this deep 
‘cutting,’ with a spring at the bottom, extending out towards the 
lake and its marshy surroundings. An interesting place, as I soon 
found out, and the only place in the whole crater from which the 
stratification of its actual floor could be critically examined. On 
the face of this ‘cutting’ it was possible to trace with ease the 
successive inundations of volcanic mud and sand which had been 
poured into the Great Crater by the ancient eruptions of Ololmoti, 
or which had been deposited there at a time when a much larger 
lake than the present one covered a considerable area of the crater 
bottom.” 

The man who lives comfortably at home may imagine some- 
thing of the thrill of camping at the bottom of a great pit full of 
thousands of head of wild game, among which were numbered a 
great many very noisy lions. Mr. Barns’ book is a scholarly work 
in the main but it is a personal narrative of a scientific journey 
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A GLIMPSE OF PREHISTORIC TIMES 


This camp of the Barns expedition in the euphorbia forest looked out over the 
great crater of Ngorongoro, the largest crater in the world, having a width of more 
The euphorbia is a very primitive type of tree such as might 
have thrown its shade upon strange, great beasts long since vanished from the 


than twelve miles. 


earth under the changing crust of lava and ash. 


and is full of adventure and thrills, a fair sample of which comes 
from the expedition’s experience with these lions. 

“The lions of Ngorongoro were what we called ‘daylight’ lions, 
for, owing to their being unmolested, they were, more often than 
not, to be seen abroad in the daytime. Although numerous every- 
where, they were located as being especially so on the opposite 
side of the crater, which decided us to shift camp to the north- 
west corner of the Magad Lake. 

“The crater wall on this side is cut at frequent intervals by the 
deeply wooded ravines or kloofs, which had become the permanent 
homes of these beasts. Like all other animals within the Great 
Crater of Ngorongoro, they were especially tame and especially 
large and fat, and with fine manes. Preying on the abundant 
game around them, they had become numerous and bold, offering 
such sport as is seldom obtained in these days. 

“This was the chance of a lifetime for D. L. and Sir Charles 
Ross. Several days, therefore, were spent in lion hunting, seven 
very fine specimens being eventually bagged as well as two 
cheetahs. The Masai helped in driving out two of the lions, which 
gave everybody an exciting time, for they would only come out 
at the last moment, 
and when hard 
pressed. One of 
them, a big lioness, 
roaring fiercely, 
charged Ross, and 
came within an ace 
of getting him, no 
doubt giving him a 
thrill which he will 
remember to his dy- 
ing day. 

“To give some de- 
tails of the hunt, I 
must first say that 
we had sent for the 
Masai chief a few 
days before, request- 
ing his help, and he 
had brought some of 
his warriors to the 
camp. They were a 
fine lot of men, each 
in possession of a 
heavy spear and 
shield, and with 


A wistful son of the Congo rain 
forest is the Wambuti Pygmy. 
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jangling iron bells tied below their knees. The : 
drive was started by climbing the cliffs near the 
camp to the top of the wooded ravines that run] 
down the inner slopes of Ngorongoro. The Masai | 
said that ‘there were always lions in one or other | 
of these places,’ and they were right. Ross and! | 
Alec McMillan climbed up the cliffs; I remained | 
below to protect the ladies, who were anxious to | 
see the fun. The lions were to be driven down | 
from above in our direction, so that we were in a } 
position not without danger if there happened to | 
be a number of them. From where we stood at | 
the foot of the slope we could see everything that 

went on above us. First, the Masai came halfway | 
down through the low bush lying between two | 
of the ravines, then, turning, they passed through | 
the one on their left, tapping their shields and ~ 
jangling their bells, but there was no shouting. 
Then, as they marched on in line, suddenly an. 
angry coughing grunt came to us over the sunlit | 
hillside, and a shout went up as a big lioness broke. | 
cover and at a quick but defiant trot crossed over | 
to the ravine ahead. The line of warriors now | 
followed, and on reaching the place, which was. 
narrow and deep, they halted to throw stones 

The direct result_of this was an angry roar, and 
for the second time the lioness showed herself, : 
this time coming in our direction. She was in no 
hurry, however, and lay up again in a small patch 
of sage bushes, where she was marked down by | 
all of us. | 

“The time to approach for a shot had now | 
come, so Ross, and Alec the chauffeur, led by a 
plucky native called Katemboy, went forward, the M4sai lining up 
meanwhile in the direction in which they expected the quarry 
would break away. On reaching the vicinity of the bushes, Katem- | 
boy caught sight of the lioness, and becoming excited, and having | 
Ross’s rifle in his hand, fired at her, hitting her, as we afterwards | 
found out, in the stomach. The next thing we saw was the beast 
making its charge at Ross and the gun boy, as I have described. 
It then disappeared back into the ravine from which it had been 
driven. 

“Ross, thoroughly disgusted and not a little shaken by the turn | 
of events, and. bottling up his annoyance for another occasion, 
pulled himself together for a second attempt. Katemboy, wishing 
to retrieve his mistake, now with great pluck dived into the ravine, | 
poking out' the wounded lioness with an empty gun in his hand, | 
and the next thing we saw was the beast accompanied by a second — 
lion, that nobody realized was there, bounding down the ridge | 
facing us. Sir Charles Ross and Alec fired simultaneously, and 
with the two well-aimed shots bowled over both animals. AU} 
thrilling moment for us all! 4 

“The big lioness was excessively fat. It is, possibly, not gen- 
erally known that this fat, when tried out, has remarkable preserva- 
tive properties when used on leather articles ; moreover, it is greatly — 
sought after by many African tribes, who believe that when ee 
smear themselves with it they become courageous. We bo it Ly 
down as dubbing for our boots. 

“Lions were to be seen every morning on this side of the crater 
if one went out to look for them. Some of them apparently made 
their lairs—the lionesses most probably—like the hyenas, in sand- 
stone caves or abandoned burrows. Ross, one day, ran into what 
he described as ‘a small troop of lions’ near some such underground 
lairs. He shot one of the lions and wounded three others, but as 
the latter disappeared into some burrows he was unable to re- 
trieve them.” : 

When Mr. Barns reached the Belgian Congo, the ultimate seat 
of his especial mission, he began his search “for the mysterious, 
unnamed giant butterfly which had caused him to return to these 
great forests of the heart of darkness. He issued notices offering 
rewards for all kinds of insects to be brought to him dead or ~ 
alive in the hope that, so supplementing his own quest, he might 
chance upon a specimen of the species which he sought or some — 
other equally rare. Many new species he did indeed find, but not — 
the fabulous “antizox,”’ as he had dubbed it. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the experiences of which — 
Mr. Barns recounts in his extraordinary book is the story of his — 
sojourn among the gorillas, greatest of the apes. A lot has been — 
said of the gorilla by those who have never had very close oppor-_ 
tunity of observing them, and the gist of what has been said is to 


f 
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the effect that the gorilla is a savage and in- 
stinctively brutal beast, Indeed, Charles Darwin 
himself once said that it was fortunate that man 
was descended from the lesser apes and not from 
the gorilla, for thus he had been enabled to de- 
velop those social and communal habits and pro- 
pensities which make the human race so mild and 
mannerly a group today; whereas, had he had the 
gorilla for an ancestor he might have been fierce 
and ruthless, wild beyond taming. The reader 
may take that for what it is worth, but he must 
also take Mr. Barns’ account of the gorilla. 

“As regards his food the gorilla is very con- 
servative. and never so happy as when in his 
favorite haunt of a forest of bamboos munching 
the succulent ground shoots or climbing over the 
bamboo stems, upon which he is in the habit of 
making a platform to take a sun bath. Speaking 
from a special knowledge of the eastern Congo 
gorilla, it may be said that its food consists, apart 
from bamboo shoots, entirely of herbage—docks, 
-sorrels, hemlocks, etc.—although honey may be 
part of the menu. He does not grub for roots, 
neither does he eat fruit as a general rule (al- 
though the West African species seems to be 
rather more omnivorous). These facts concern- 
ing his diet are borne out by my examination of 
the stomachs of the several animals I have shot 
and accumulated ‘droppings.’ The latter resem- 
ble those of a horse. 

“Non-arboreal in habit, this monster ape sel- 
dom climbs trees, his hands, but especially his 
feet, not being formed for this purpose. He can, 
however, walk over—a curious feat—a bamboo forest as if it were 
an aerial meadow. This effect is given when the hunter looks 
out from some high vantage point across a flat sea of waving 
bamboo tops in search of his quarry, and, if he is lucky, sees it in 
bobbing black heads and huge arms stretching out amidst the 


| greenery. 


_* 


“As a fully grown gorilla is an animal of enormous strength 
and herculean proportions, he is a match for any enemy; he could, 
for instance, break a lion’s neck or forearm with the greatest ease, 
and such small fry as leopards he treats with the utmost scorn. Sav- 
age man, through superstition as much as anything else, but also on 


| account of the inaccessibility of the gorilla’s mountain home, has 


left this ape unmolested; we therefore find him and his family 
habitually and fearlessly sleeping on the ground. 

“In the densely forested mountains of the equatorial forests rain- 
storms are of almost daily occurrence, so that unless sleeping 
quarters are selected with some care the gorilla finds himself lying 
in a puddle from the water draining off his thick coat of fur. 
Thus it is we find this very human animal, if there is no hollow or 


overhanging tree handy, either scraping a hole for himself which 


he lines with ferns or twigs, and over which he sits, or forming 


_a similar ‘nest’ in the middle of-a-clump of bamboo, so that in 


either case he will not be sleeping in a puddle. 
“A solitary male or ‘old-man’ gorilla may sometimes be found 


alone, having been beaten and thrown out by a younger and 


stronger rival, but more often than not gorillas go about in small 
family parties of six or eight. Father and mother gorilla only 
will then make ‘nests’ for themselves, whilst the others—young 
ones of different ages—will huddle around them to keep warm, 
the youngest of all sitting close to its mother’s breast. I have 
never seen more than one fully adult male in a troop, but what 
appeared to be several fully grown females were usually present. 
“Tn spite of exaggerated accounts which I have before me of 
Mr. Howard Ross’s supposed discoveries in Sierra Leone ofa 
9-foot gorilla, I am quite certain that these splendid apes never 


attain a standing height of more than 7 feet—if that! The 
largest one shot by the writer measured 6 feet 2 inches from 
heel to crown, and I believe it to be a record measurement. The 
girth of chest sometimes reaches to a little over 60 inches. The 


span (and reach) of the tremendous arms is very great, 8 feet 
being quite usual in a fine male, whilst the forearm and biceps 
may reach to 19 inches. 

“The gorilla, shunning observation at all times, is of a silent, 
‘morose, and even phlegmatic disposition. He seldom utters a 
sound unless thoroughly alarmed, and then his screaming roar is 
‘quite terrifying. When interested and curious he utters a loud 
whine like a great dog, following this by a resonant ‘clopping,’ 
. | 


: 
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THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS 


The enormous bulk of the gorilla is well shown in this photograph, which is of a 
male animal laid out for skinning. } 
ape, although they are full-sized men, are dwarfed by the massive chest and great 


The ten Bahutu natives sitting behind the dead 


arms of their prey. 


made by beating the closed hand on the bare chest below the 
nipples. Apart from using this beating of the chest to frighten 
away an intruder, it seems to be made both as a danger signal 
and to locate each other’s whereabouts, and also, | think, to 
‘hearten’ themselves, for [ have heard it when there was no possi- 
bility of the animals being alarmed. In the course of many weeks 
spent in observing these apes in the forest, I have never heard them 
utter a sound at night, and not often in the daytime, by which I - 
judge they are not quarrelsome—the exact opposite of chimpanzees 
or the baboons. I found open wounds from fighting on the 
crest of only one of the old males I shot; they were apparently 
teeth marks, and this same animal, by the way, had several big 
boils in different 
parts of its body, 
especially on the 
glands of one arm- 
pit. 

“A post-mortem 
examination I made 
on several animals 
revealed the body as 
entirely free from 
visible internal par- 
asites (there were 
none externally; in 
fact, the skin was 
remarkably clean). 
The vermiform ap- 
pendix I found to 
be of remarkable 
length and size. The 
genitalia exceedingly 


small for such a 
large. animal, 
almost, one might 


say, atrophied, and 
in this respect dif- 
fering largely from 


WHISTLING THE RAIN AWAY 


A Muhutu native uses a wooden 


t h e chimpanzee, whistle to charm away an approach- 
which has. well-de- ing rainstorm. Some of these rain- 

: makers (they can bring rain on as 
veloped generative well as disperse it) are in great de- 
organs, and_ which mand among the communities of 


their district. They are well paid 
by their overlords and are expected 
to give favors of a meteorological 
sort in return. This man carries his 
baggage in a bag of woven cord sus- 
pended from his head. 


may bear on the fact 
that the rate of in- 
crease with gorillas 
is slow as compared 
to the chimpanzee. 
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A MALE AND A FEMALE GORILLA IN PROFILE | 


Mr. Barns says of these great beasts, “The gorilla, shunning observation at all times, is of a silent, morose and even phlegmatic disposition. He 
seldom utters a sound unless thoroughly alarmed, and then his screaming roar is quite terrifying. When interested and curious he utters a loud 
whine like a great dog, following this by a resonant ‘clopping’ made by beating the closed hand on the bare chest. 


The gorilla’s ac- 
tual size has often 
been _ overesti- 
mated on account 
of his massive 
proportions. Mr. 
Barns says that 
his largest speci- 
men stood six 
feet one inch, but 
Mr. Akeley thinks 
that their max- 
imum height is 
under six feet. 
The bulk of the 
body is the most 
conspicuous — ele- 
ment of the goril- 
la’s size. 


| 


“The eyes of the younger Kivu gorillas have a yellow iris, | 
are very noticeable in the black and wrinkled visage. These younger: 
ones have also very little sense of danger. I have, for instance, 
looked at a group of them (looking for all the world like a lot of: 
pot-bellied teddy bears), when the older ones were absent, for the’ 
space of quite half a minute at a distance of only a few yards be- 
fore they would turn and run to their parents. The whole! 
troop never went far when alarmed, or even when fired at. 
Neither their sense of smell, their hearing, nor their sight seems. 
strongly developed. .As regards longevity, gorillas, on account’ 
of their life free from molestation, famine, or disease, and also, 
judging by the worn teeth of one animal I secured, live, in my! 
opinion, to be a much greater age than man. 

“Gorillas or chimpanzees are never found in the same stretch of, 
forest, although inhabiting the same district, the reason for which 
is not quite clear. / 


| 

| 

“Given time (which I never seem to have, so my efforts in this| 
respect were unsuccessful) it would be quite possible to film and! 
photograph live gorillas in their natural surroundings, but not] 
chimpanzees. In my opinion, however, the results would hardly) 
justify the expenditure for a private individual. To the observer. 
of nature and the zoologist, moving pictures of these animals would, 
be of great interest, and doubtless in America or France they would 
be appreciated; but the English public and film factors can only) 
enthuse over lurid drama or sensual love scenes, and turn down the 
nature pictures. 


“In conclusion, let me add that the great apes now living are of 
little use to-day except for the sole purpose of science, and for this 
reason it is well they should be rigorously protected. The last 
word has by no means been written concerning them; their lives 
may still hide clues to our past. The science of genetics or soma-: 
togenics with regard to them has scarcely been touched on, and 
some great medical specialist may yet evolve a cross-bred man-ape 
from a pygmy-chimpanzee strain—a real Tarzan of the Apes!” 


Mr. Barns’ book, which is beautifully illustrated throughout, 
is without doubt one of the great travel books of the year.) 
There is no noisy posing about it. It is a simple story by am! 
honest and keen-minded scientist of great adventures among the’ 
unsullied elements of that life which we have thinned down 
into civilization, elements which retain their primordial power 
and their fine colorful simplicity. 
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[ traveler, the man who is not bound utterly by those taut 


strings of sight and sense which link him to the necessities 
of his habitual life, he who lives a little even though he be 


surrounded with stones which he can do no more than sweep—that 


man will be an avid reader, an indefatigable pursuer of everything 


recorded, myth or legend, fact or axiom, by those who have in 


some happier, less completed day, been the first to gather some 


| tree or fall of water, some mountain or plain from its wandering 
in darkness and to give it in the mind the shape of a thing seen. 


He will grope in attics for old volumes and gather up armfuls 
from the shelves of libraries. He will talk with old men whose 
faces wear the color of weathered salt and draw their memories 
out through their mouths with the lodestone of the eager heart. He 


| will treasure a worn bit of ivory from Africa, a silver trinket from 


| himself. 


bit of silk from the Malay Archipelago. 
leading riverward, drawn by the rusty prows of ships to whom, 


the American Southwest, a lacquered box from China, or a colored 
He will go down streets 


having no retentive avidity of mind, all seas are forever new. 
Above all he will read. Not to inform, not to advise nor shape 
Not to amuse. He will read to give free fall to that in 


him upon which the electric body of the earth forever draws. His 
‘reading, the diligence of what the thrift-ridden good citizen may 


» existence. 


call his willingness to be bored, will be not an act so much as an 
lt will perhaps be an escape, a returning, for com- 


_fortable satfety’s sake, into the womb of his dark mother. It will not 
| trouble him that this is so, for he will know that such a return is in- 


evitable. He may clothe her so tightly in stone that not a blade of 
her grassy hair can thrust itself upward into the integument of air 
which covers her. He may hide himself in towers of steel and 


/surround himself with woven carpets instead of moss and leaves. 
) Still she will lie there infinitely near to him shaking her great pulse 
‘\under the mountains and driving it in jets of sap upward to the 


_ tips of trees. 


The man who is not of leaden nor of measured mind and has 


| some moral leisure for madness will feel within him, beyond the 


latticed figures of wealth and the tall opacity of the shapes of houses, 
the shape of leaves and the undulations of the earth’s breast. He 


will know that to which he belongs. To him literature will be that 
which speaks to him of his lineage—not the scripture of a loose 
and turgid pantheism but the ecstasy of a pride in what the evolu- 


|tionary processes have extracted and refined from the germinal 


mass of preliminary days. Nature, per se, will not appeal to him, 
for in spite of the domination of eventual motherhood, Nature can 
have no separate existence in his cosmos. Nature poetry will seem 


/to him intolerable nonsense, and the idea of a natural imminence, 
confounding him with his littleness, will seem equally absurd. Neither 
a god nor a god’s altar, the earth, and the vivid lives of swift and 
| stable things which move about upon it, may be points of the true 


horizon of the mind from which the great circles and the chords 
of the mind’s significant creation may take their origin. 

This, then, will be the attitude toward earth and earth’s appurte- 
nances of him who finds the straitened policy we call civilization to 
be only a sieve for the water of his imagination. It may be sup- 
posed that he will of necessity be lonely and ultimately embittered, 
being unable to reconcile himself to the conditions of that world 
in which man, no longer able to live for himself alone, is fated 
forever to be found. Such is not the case. Look back over the 
documents of the civilized mind. Are not those articles which 
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are most consciously constructed upon a realization of—to use 
Huxley’s phrase—man’s place in Nature, the dominant note? Was 
Aristotle more interested in the effect of trade upon his fellow 
citizens than in the phenomena of earth and life? What was the 
theological darkness of the many centuries which succeeded him 
but a struggle to explain those phenomena in terms of a power 
elected to their throne? Was it not during the passage of those 
centuries that geographical discovery reached the climax with the 
bringing to light of a new and unsuspected continent? Who can 
say how great an effect this broadening of the sphere of civilized 
life had upon the literature and thought of the races immediately 
concerned with it? It is enough to be sure that he who carries 
in his heart and mind the sense of earth beneath him, vivid and 
mysterious and yet secure, carries with him also the germ of what- 
ever permanence may be, and so can never be justly lonely nor 
ever, save in wantonness, embittered. 


There is at present, as there has always been, among those whose 
interests and especial genius make them the recorders of the human 
spirit, a tendency to fear and distrust and even patronize the ele- 
ments in their natural state. Whether or not this is due to con- 
sciousness on the part of such arbiters that in themselves the rough 
edge of an uncouth naturalness shows through and so debars them 
from the company of the intellectually elect, it is perhaps not pos- 
sible to say. Neither is it necessary to say, since the world lives 
and the heart of man adores it and upon the wheel of his adoration 
shapes from his malleable language the vital figures which go to 
make up its portrait. These figures are not only in the literature 
of travel, topography and chorography, but in poetry and in prose 
fiction as well. Among contemporaries, the personal bucolics of 
Robert Frost and the descriptive epics of Joseph Conrad are as 
representative of what might be called umbilical literature as could 
be found in an age. In these there is no compromise with arti- 
ficiality nor with dialectic. They are, entirely separate from their 
value as literature, complete and effectual. And there are books, 
neither tales nor poems, with no character more central than the 
author’s continuing excitement, which live and are vital to the 
touch. You read them and cannot say why you are held, so even 
and so actual they seem. Doughty’s “Travels in Arabia Deserts,” 
The Journals of Lewis and Clarke, Wallace’s “The Malay Archi- 
pelago,” Selous’ “A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” Spencer and 
Gillin’s “Across Australia,” Sir Richard Burton’s “Pilgrimage to 
Al Medinah and Mecca,” Stefansson’s “My Life With the Eskimo,” 
Amundsen’s “The South Pole,” Beebe’s “Jungle Peace,” or of an 
earlier period, Arthur Middleton Reeves’ translation of the Icelandic 
Sagas bearing upon the probable discovery of North America 
prior to the Eleventh Century. These are only a few random sug- 
gestions from the great mass of notes which men have made of 
their vision of the earth over which they move and to which they 
are bound by the indissoluble linkage of that chemistry which 
governs breath and blood, leaf and root, and the changing rocks and 
waters of earth’s crust. There is a strange and subtle fascination 
in such books for the reader who finds it less interesting and less 
important to know what man thinks than to speculate as to what 
man and his world may be. 

If there is anything to be said of the trend of modern thought 
it must be that man having, like Alexander, no more worlds to 
conquer, has done with weeping and has turned upon himself and 
is busily gnawing at his own vitals in an effort to escape from him- 
self. It does not matter. He has come to such a pass before and 
always that uncanny configuration of energies, which never dis- 
pairs, though it be insulted with the idolatry of ratiocination, 
has worked to carry him through, like a man taken from a burning 
house who, when revived, stands upon the sidewalk and applauds 
the ingenuity of the mind that has induced water to proceed 
through a hose. If there is anything to be said of modern literature, 
as distinct from the literature of all time, it must be in the form 
of a desire to have it become infused with more geography and 
more natural history. 
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OPEC: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


RECREATION CONFERENCE 
PROCEEDINGS PUBLISHED 


All true lovers of the great outdoors who 
believe that at least a partial solution of 
our present social and economic ills lies in 
providing all Americans reasonable oppor- 
tunity for outdoor play will find interesting 
reading in the proceedings of the National 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation, held 
in Washington at the call of the President, 
May 22d to 24th, which have just been 
published as Senate Document No. 151, 
68th Congress. This initial record of a 
movement which, in the judgment of the 
officers of the Conference, is destined to 
play an increasingly important part in the 
social and economic progress of the United 
States, presents in detail the events lead- 
ing up to the call of the conference, the 
proceedings of the conference, and the 
permanent organization which has now 
taken up the work of carrying through the 
objectives of the Conference. As the first 
instance in which the moral, spiritual and 
economic values of outdoor recreation have 
received formal recognition by the head of 
a great nation, the Conference and its pro- 
ceedings have a considerable historical 
significance. 


MOTORING IN THE MOUNTAINS 


More accidents are happening on straight 
highways than in mountainous districts, ac- 
cording to an investigation being made by 
the touring and transportation board of the 
American Automobile Association. 

The investigation is being made in the 
interests of motor tourists who, through 
fear of accidents, have denied themselves 
the pleasure of visiting the high altitudes 
during their vacation traveling. 

It is pointed out in a preliminary bulletin 
on the subject that in a quarterly report 
made public by the highway department of 
Pennsylvania 146 accidents occurred on 
light grades as against 35 on dangerous 
grades, the difference being attributed to 
the tendency to speed where careful driving 
does not seem to be essential. 

“Whatever danger has been attributed 
to mountain motoring is largely a matter of 
ignorance of safety in driving and control 
of the car,” the A. A. A. statement reads, 
“Analysis of a large percentage of the ac- 
cidents which occur in the mountains has 
revealed the. fact that drivers failed to use 
second gear in descending as well as in 
ascending steep grades. There was nothing 
essentially wrong with the roads any more 
than one would condemn a straight con- 
crete road just because some drivers forget 


to refrain from stepping all the way down 
on the accelerator. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Dieecics New York Zoological 
Par! 


ADVISORY BOARD 


“There is much fine mountain land 
throughout the country that has yet to be 
explored and enjoyed by tourists. Though 
the danger attributed to mountain motoring 
is recognized by authorities to be careless- 
ness and ignorance on the part of drivers, 


every effort is being made by the highway, 


department of various States to make the 
mountain roads safer. ‘Daylighting’ curves 
has been one instance of such progress; 
banking curves another. 

“Considerable progress has been made in 


Pennsylvania where, despite the high 
Alleghenies, grades have been reduced 
until they now average 6 per cent. The 


steepest grade is 12 per cent. 

“One factor that is playing.an important 
part in the development of motoring in the 
mountains is the growing popularity of long 
distance motorbus travel. Such bus lines, 
for instance, operate over the Mohawk 
Trail in the Massachusetts Berkshires. 
Much attention is directed to the brakes on 
such cars and their skillful operators prac- 
tice safety measures which render accidents 
very improbable. The average tourist is at- 
tracted to the mountains by reason of the 
ability of big busses to negotiate the hills, 
and having observed the operation of these 
busses the average driver unconsciously 
absorbs the few safety rules in mountain 
driving that definitely safeguard him.” 

Through its hundreds of affiliated motor 
clubs throughout the country the A. A. A. 
bureau is keeping in touch with the im- 
provements in high altitude touring, and 
every effort will be made to encourage the 
idea that safety is a matter of knowing the 
conditions to be encountered. The bureau 
believes that the motorist has got to learn 
the necessity of going into “second”? when 
warned to do so and that such a precaution 
is no more of a drawback to mountain driv- 
ing than stopping for a railroad crossing is 
in driving through the lowlands. 


SAVE DBE. GOLD EPIECES 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the American Mining Congress, to be held 
in Sacramento from September 29th to 
October 4th, and for which the Department 
of Mines and Mining of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce is making prepara- 
tions, is expected to recommend some def- 
inite program for federal action to halt 
the enormous destruction of gold coins. 

Conversion of coins into jewelry and 
trinkets represents, the mining men_be- 
lieve, a serious loss to the nation, inas- 
much as taxpayers have borne the burden 
of minting the coins. When they are 
melted down for other uses, part of the 
nation’s medium of exchange is gone. 
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There is no law at present to prohibit this. 
practice so long as a coin is not placed in 
circulation again; anyone can deface a com: 
at will and even destroy it. } 

But the problem of the men who produce 
the nation’s gold is concerned with the: 
fact that their product has a fixed price! 
set by the government, which never: 
changes, and no matter how great the 
market; the, law of supply and demand, 
which governs the sale of other commodi- | 
ties, is not permitted to function. 4 

An anti-destruction law for gold coins 
is therefore to be one of the leading topics: 
at the Sacramento convention. The atti-| 
tude of the entire mining industry will be. 
sounded out and steps taken to enlist sup- 
port for such a bill in Congress. 
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Motor tourists will have a new duty to’ 
perform as they travel to and fro across” 
the land from now on if they are willing 
to aid a plan evolved by the American 
Automobile Association to promote uni-_ 
formity of traffic regulations and provide | 
better motoring laws generally. ie 

It appears that a main difficulty in the) 
way of effective uniformity of traffic reg- 
ulations and motor vehicle laws is the 
unfamiliarity of one section of the country 
with conditions prevailing in another; and. 
it is the opinion of A. A. A. officials that | 
uniformity would be several steps nearer | 
a reality if automobilists would familiarize | 
themselves with the conditions under which — 
other folk operate their cars. 

According to President Tho. P. Henry 
of the A. A. A., heads of traffic bureaus in) 
many prominent cities are now studying 
conditions in other cities with a view to 
determining whether or not they them-_ 
selves are on the right track. If motor 
tourists would make a similar effort to 
study conditions as they find them in vari- | 
ous parts of the country and make recom- 
mendations for improvements accordingly, — 
the main stumbling-block to uniformity, 
Mr. Henry points out, would be eliminated. 
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Secretary National Travel Club 
7 West 16th St., New York 
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Please forward to me the membership 
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current number of TRAVEL for presen- 
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Cabin 
Steamers 


to EUROPE 


THE MODERN TREND IN TRAVEL— 


The comfortable, well appointed 
cabin liner with its moderate 
priced accommodations — 40% 
less than on express steamers— 
has opened a newerain European 
travel. People of moderate means, 
who have hesitated to visit the 
Old Worldbecause of expense, to- 
day are traveling by cabin liners. 


To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for this economical and 
agreeabletransatlanticservice,the 
Royal Mail now has four famous 
“O” steamers, the Onto, Orca, 
OrpunaA, Orpita—a luxurious 
cabin liner fleet. Each of these 
splendid ships is noted for its de- 
lightful atmosphere, spacious cab- 
ins, broad promenade decks and 
excellent cuisine. An unsurpassed 
service at moderate cost, with 
sailings from New York to 
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—says Navy man 


“T cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, Minn., 
“how such a glass can be made and sold for anything like the price 


‘you ask; $50 would be cheap enough for such a fine instrument.” 
A 10 Power Stereo-Prism 
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By actual test this Long 
Range, Naval Officer type 
binocular equals the best 
German 10 power instru- 
ments selling for over $100. 
Large field of view with 
wonderful illumination and 
definition. Weighs but 20 
oz. Central focusing with 
individual eye-strength and 
width adjustments. Amaz- 
ing value. Complete with 
case and straps, prepaid for 
only $27. Guaranteed satis- 
factory or money returned. 
8 power glass similar to 
above, only $21.50. 


CATALOG FREE 
$1 to $125 


200 Glasses 


DU MAURIER CO. 


Dept. 159 ELMIRA, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


6TH ANNUAL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


> Bos. 
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CUBA-PANAMA 


PERU - CHILE BRAZIL 
ACROSS THE ANDES TRINIDAD 
ARGENTINE BARBADOS 


PORTO RICO 


A most exceptional Tour—Two 
distinct Cruises in One— 


All the most interesting countries 
on both sides of South America— 


The inspiring trip—Across the Andes. 


And, in addition—the fascinating 
Islands of the West Indies, on the 
way back. 


The Splendid Pacific Liner—S. S. 
Ebro—going down—The new S. S. 
Voltaire (Lamport and Holt Line) 
coming back. 


Cost—from $1950 up, including all 
shore excursions. The best of every- 
thing on Land and Sea. 


Party will be limited. Write 


for booklet at once. 


American Express 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway - New York 


Always Carry Skmerican Express Travelers Cheques 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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CLARK’S 5th CRUISE 
AROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially chartered New 
Cunard and Anchor oil-burning S. S. “‘California,"’ 
17,000 tons, over:a fests itinerary, including 
Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian 
Islands. 18 days in Japan and China (Pekin 
optional), Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, 
option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Naples, Riviera,with stop-over privileges in Europe, 


4 MONTHS $1250 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, ete 


CLARK’S 21st Cruise, Jan. 31 


ti MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous new oil-burning 
S. S. ‘‘Laconia,” 20,000 tons. 62 days’ cruise, 
17 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 

ome, Constantinople, Riviera, etc. $600 up 
including Hstels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. We 
expect to carry 600 to 700 passengers. 


Please ask for the program that interests you. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


eee 
Island 


House 


Alexandria Bay, 
N.Y 


ADVANTAGES: 


The largest and best con- 
ducted Hotel in the Thou- 
sand Islands. A resort dif- 
‘ferent than others and noted 
for its high-class clientele. 
For many years ownership- 
management of 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


Illustrated Book with Road 
Maps free 


seirsaarnc REMINGTON N‘10 


ys> 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Save more than half your cost on a ma- 
chine literally like new! This is the latest 
Model No. 10, with the exclusive Reming- 
ton “Self-starting” feature—the most 
popular typewriter ever built. 


The best buy of the year—the biggest 
typewriter value ever offered. Actual cash 
saving, $64 on new machine—$20 to $45 on 
rebuilt. Like new; perfect appearance and 
working condition. All late improvements: 
column selector, 2-color ribbon (automatic 
Teverse), back spacer, variable platen re- 
lease, late style paper fingers and guide. 

Standard keyboard; 84 characters. All 
visible. Will write on a postage stamp. 
Guaranteed 5 years. 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write for 
details. A postcard will do. 


Cut Prices on All Standard Makes 
LINCOLN TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Reaerica’s leading Iadepesdent Typewriter House 


Dept. 23 298 Broadway, New York City 


NOTES of th NEW YORK THEATERS 


A SERVICE OF SUGGESTION FOR THE TRAVELER AND 
INFORMATION FOR THE STAY-AT-HOME 


T’ll Say She Is—Casino. For some 
few moments during the opening scenes 
of this musical play, which we had 
heard friends say was marvelous in 
that it had no sentimental songs in it, 
we feared that those friends were 
mad. During the first act, and, indeed, 
throughout the play there is very little 
but sentimental songs, poor dancing, 
unattractive girls, and bad stage sets. 
A little way through the first act, 
however, the four Marx brothers en- 
ter and you can understand what dis- 
torted the perspective of our friends. 
If the Marx brothers were the whole 
show the show would be the best in 
town. As a matter of fact, what they 
give, particularly in the last act in a 
burlesque of the great Corsican’s do- 
mestic life, is worth more than nine 
out of ten evenings at the New York 
theaters. These gentle and ridiculous 
folk have the spirit of comedy upon 
them. You will laugh at them and 
you need not be ashamed of doing so. 
It would, however, be not improper to 
close the eye upon the balance of the 
show. 


All God’s Chillun Got Wings— 
Provincetown. Mr. Eugene O’ Neill, 
who seems to have got himself the 
nomination as America’s greatest 
dramatist, is still quite a way from 
being the world’s greatest. In his play 
of mixed marriage, between a negro 
and a white girl, he has. handled a 
theme ordinarily unpopular in a con- 
scientious and sympathetic manner. He 
says, through his characters, some very 
pertinent things about the difficulty of 
the social situation which he presents ; 
but he does not succeed, it seems to 
me, in making his problem a genuine 
race problem. It is simply the prob- 
lem of two people, each with a sense 
of inferiority, of the man who wants 
his woman to mother and master him 
and of the woman who wants to domi- 
nate her man. The disaster is not 
peculiar to mixed marriages, but to 
the fact of marriage among people who 
have not the integrity of character to 
know what to do with the institution 
when they have allowed it to gain con- 
trol of their lives. Unfortunately, the 
fact that Mr. O’Neill has written of 
the marriage of a negro and a white 
woman with sober honesty seems to 
have clouded the minds of our critics 
so that they have been unable to pro- 
nounce the piece what it really is—a 
lame and creaking piece of dramatic 
machinery, atrociously acted, except 
for the colored members of the cast. 


Sitting Pretty—Imperial, With- 
out doubt the jolly little musical com- 
edy now holding forth at the Imperial 
Theater is one of the most attractive 
in a season that has been notable for 
the large number of above-the-average 
productions. 

“Sitting Pretty’—which was con- 
cocted by the Big Three—Bolton, 
Wodehouse and Kern—has more than 
the nimble understanding and twinkling 
toes of Queenie Smith to keep its 
wheels turning around so swiftly. 
The pretty and petite Eleanor Griffith 
made us fall in love with her speaking 
voice all over again, which isn’t to 
imply that there is anything wrong 
with her singing voice, but we do love 
to hear her talk. The Big Three have 
attained really excellent results by 
faithfully following the usual recipe 
for a successful musical comedy—the 
chief essentials of which seem to be 
not too much plot, dotted with plenty 
of pretty girls, some excellent comedy 
and dancing, all thoroughly mixed and 
sprinkled liberally with a basketful of 


tuneful ditties. The settings are very 
beautiful and the show is a perfectly 
safe investment for the proverbial 
T. B. M. who wants to keep cool by 
watching some one else do the heavy 
work. 


BRIEPER NOTICE 


Innocent Eyes—Winter Garden. 
Mile. Mistinguett, of Paris, with a 
beautiful pair of legs and a terrible, 
terrible voice; a poor plot; no humor 
and a few scattered clothes. 


Little Jesse James—Little. Syn- 
copated naughtiness, smart dialogue, 
clever acting and a flashy and intelli- 
gent chorus. Music by the James 
Boys, a Paul Whiteman Band. 


Tll Say She Is—Casino. 
above. 


See 


1 

The Wonderful Visit—Princess. 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. St. John 
Ervine have combined in this play of 
prophecy completely to spoil things 
for one another. The acting is terrible. 


Fashion—Greenwich Village. One 
of New York’s hits of 1924 is strangely 
enough this play that was a hit in 
1845. A delightful satirical sketch 
somewhat heavily burlesqued. 


Charlot’s Review—Selwyn. An 
English review which is too popular to 
permit its management to be courteous 
to press reviewers. We cannot, there- 
fore, do more than mention its ex- 
istence. 


Fata Morgana—Lyceum. A nearly 
first-rate comedy from the Hungarian. 
A difficult and dangerous subject 
charmingly and convincingly handled 
and well acted. Not for the very 
young. 


Plain Jane—Harris. The usual and 
the unusual in musical comedy com- 
bined. Unusual for its really charm- 
ing music and good comedy and usual 
for its stale and banal plot. 


Sitting Pretty—Imperial. See 


above. 


Vogues—Shubert. Full of every- 
thing, very bright and sparkling. Fred 
Allen and Jimmy Savo, the evening’s 
idiots, are responsible for some very 
intense laughter, 


White Cargo—Daly’s. What the 
tropics will do to the white man. 
Dramatic and interesting. 


Spring Cleaning—Eltinge. How 
to live high and play safe. An excel- 
lent evening’s entertainment. 


Beggar on Horseback—Broad- 
hurst. One of the season’s best and 
most unusual comedies with Roland 
Young and some music by Deems 
Taylor. 


The Potters—Plymouth. Amusing 
and well-played romance of the great 
American family. 


The Show Off—Playhouse. A 
keen and amusing study, at times 
pathetically tragic, of the elaborate 
liar and braggart. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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\TLANTIC 


AN INSURANCE POLICY F 
A PERFECT VACATIOl 


hotel Morte 


AMERICAN PLAN 
CAPACITY 409 


Hotel Fraukh 


CAPACITY 200 | 
EUROPEAN PLAN WIT 
FRANKLIN CAFETERI. 


| 


TWO GOOD HOTELS IN THE Gat 

OF BETTER ATTRACTIONS -50 
FROM BOARD WALK AND STEEL P 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PARTY RA 
BELL & COPE 4 
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HOTEL © 
WESTMINSTER 
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Great North Country 
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“1900 Islands’ — 
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Health, Rest and Recreation 
Delightful surroundings. Un 
limited Land and Water Attrac 
tions. A Thousand Acres 
our Grounds. 


Write 


H. F. INGLEHART, 
Proprietor 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Yj 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 
SLIDES MADE-TO 
FROM Your BEST 


Negatives or Pri 


Victor Anima 
312 vere 


AUS. ir as AL! , 


The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: — 
“*‘Niagara’’ (20,000 toms) ....... esse ee ee 0/ 
*“*Makura”” ((x3,500) tona))-- anes soon 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, — 

Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or t© 
Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Buildi 
741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B.C. | 


Romania’s Magic 
Province 
(Continued from page 11) 


yoisily away at the sound of a 
raveler ; and pelicans fish busily 
in the shallow pools. 

Mangalia, to the south, is not 
las! the Mangalia of a few years 
yack—for war made its havoc 
here as in so much of the har- 
ied Dobruja—is a low built white 
own, its narrow streets acacia 
yordered, a sea breeze forever 
vhispering through their leaves. 
To the south of the town is a 
jeautiful old mosque in a for- 
‘aken cemetery where for many 
ong years no Moslem has been 
aid to rest, and where thick vege- 
ation shelters many birds and 
he tombstones lie hidden under 
he luxuriant growth of the wild 
lowers. Only the tombs of the 
Jowerful, raised high above their 
tumbler brethren, have escaped 
rom the invasion of the envelop- 
ag plants, raising their marble 
ummits, covered with inscrip- 
ions and surmounted by fez or 
lirban, above the welter. 

‘In the microscopic square, in 
he center of the town, a gypsy 
rehestra plays each summer 
ight. Groups of Tatars wander 
appily from street to street sing- 
ag softly and playing the dar- 
oukah and a kind of iron cas- 
amet which produces a_ wild 
hythmic music, primitive in its 
ppeal, the waves of the Black 
‘ea supplying the accompaniment 
) their song. There are gypsies 
1 plenty all over Romania, but 
i the south of the Dobruja, pos- 
bly because it is nearer to Tur- 
2y, a country in which they al- 
‘ays found a welcome, they have 
Ways swarmed. Old chroni- 
ers mention their existence in 
omania before the fourteenth 
‘ntury; and we are told of the 
ft of forty tents of Tziganes 
7 Prince Mircea of Vallachia to 
le monastery of St. Anthony. 
ome of the Tziganes or gypsies 
lopted a settled life and were 
ven villages, where they culti- 
ited the land or not as they felt 
clined; but the majority wan- 
‘rin groups from the north to 
e south, working as day 
borers in the harvest fields, or 

_traveling tinsmiths, —black- 
aiths, or shoemakers. Their 
Jusic is famous and they are 
eatly in request among a super- 
tous peasantry who have im- 
\cit faith in their powers as 
othsayers and witch doctors. 
le gypsy quarter of a town is 
ually squalid and poor to a de- 
ee, but the bands of nomads 
*t with in the course of wan- 
tings up and down the Dobruja 
k happy enough. At least they 
@ free to pitch their tents 
tere they wish, to escape from 
: bondage of material posses- 
ms to the wider, freer life of 
» Bedouin or the true Romany. 


moe EMBER, 1924 


Not far from Medyjidie other 


. imposing ruins find their place— 


the remnants of the monument 
raised to commemorate the vic- 
tory of the great Trajan over the 
heroic remnants of the Dacian 
people. Near the Roman town 
Tropaeum Trajani, recently dis- 
covered by excavations near the 
village of Adam Clissi, some 
thirty kilometers from Medjidie, 
Trajan erected a mighty trophy, 
dedicated to Mars the avenger, to 
prove the power of Rome to the 
world. Time has avenged the 
Dacians and their heroic King 
Decabalus: Rome is not and the 
mighty column but a ruin. There 
is something very sad in these 
remnants of a bygone civiliza- 
tion in this sparsely populated 
land where the great days of 
Rome mean so little to the hum- 
ble dwellers on the soil. 

It is pleasanter to dwell on the 
future of the Dobruja, a future 
which should hold brighter possi- 
bilities for the hard-working, 
peaceable inhabitants of the 

rovince. For the Dobruja has 
far more to offer Romania than 
her seaports and the great lakes 
rich in fish: she has a subsoil 
full of valuable mineral prod- 
ucts: land which, given a proper 
system of irrigation, will blossom 
as the rose; a people able to 
profit by the prospect of a peace- 
ful development. And for the 
traveler there is an inexpressible 
charm about the land—the great 
sweep of the horizon: the won- 
derful opal of the sunrise over 
the wide expanse of gray and 
brown earth; the majestic 
tawny and purple sunsets; the 
white cliffs of Mangalia, ex- 
quisite little jewel in its set- 
ting of trees; the flowers 
knee high, blue and pink and yel- 
low of the southern steppes: the 
shining waters of the lagoons; 
the rose trees and willows: the 
chorus of wild birds haunting the 
marsh lands: the legends and 
stories of that mosaic of races. 

And that charm, in spite of all 


- the difficulties of travel and the 


petty discomforts inseparable 
from the nomadic life, calls one 
back, haunting the memory like 
some elusive strain of music, 
heard once, and never quite 
forgotten. 


AoTRe 


In Dutch 
_, (Continued from page 14) 


perhaps happen some day to re- 
pay their vigil. 

During my stay I have seen 
only one really noteworthy occur- 
rence, disturbing the quiet dignity 
of the place. It was after lunch 
a few days ago. A _ professor 
from some distant university was 
sitting outside the hotel waiting 
for his coffee.. It did not arrive 


(Contimued on page 38) 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 
Sailing Jan. 29, 1925, 66 Days 


This Cruise, celebrating Our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 

Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious 
decks, lounges, veranda cafes, two elevators, gymnasium, 
commodious staterooms with running water and large 
wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting 
for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 

“ Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request, 
Early reservation insures choice of location, 


Also European Tours 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 

219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 

(Est. 1876) Paris Cairo London 


SPECIAL ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 


$ l 35 All Expenses Paid 
Including Sightseeing 
AND UP Trips Ashore 
9 to 18 DAYS VACATION 
X 
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A new and delightful way to spend your vacation—in the 
wonderful city of Havana. All the picturesqueness of old 
Havana is 


Spain. All the gayety of Parisian boulevards. 
the place of places to enjoy life 
at its best. 


SPECIAL 
ROUND TRIP FARE 


TO 
Mexico City 
$185 and up 
Enjoy the rail trip from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City thru 


the matchless scenic wonders 
of the towering mountains. 


Plan a trip now by way of one of 
the splendid Ward Line ships, de- 
signed especially for service in the 
tropics. All first-class outside 
rooms. Highest standards of service. 
Excellent cuisine. Fare includes ali 
‘expenses afloat, and also sightseeing 
trips ashore in and around Havana. 


WARD 
LINE 


For information, sailing dates and 
tllustrated literature, address 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S.S. CO. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York City 
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ENGLAND 


Leamington Spa 2 

REGENT. Premier hotel of the Midlands. 
Best centre for. Shakespeare’s country. 
Large garage adjoining. 

London 
EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Moderate charges. 
IMPERIAL HOTELS. Russell Sq. 7 Hotels 
2500 Rooms. H. and C. water in every room. 
Bed and Breakfast, $2.00 up. 

Oxford 
CASTLE HOTEL. 2 rooms. Room 5/. 
Breakfast 3/6. Lunch 3/6. Dinner 4/. En 
Pension 15/. 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N.Y. 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. : 


Finhaut (Valais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 


Gletsch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 


Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. 
Fishing, tennis, climbing, bathing, moun- 
tain scenery. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New 
lounges. Central heating. Moderate charges. 
every comfort. 

FRANCE 


Nancy 

EXCELSIOR - ANGLETERRE. 
station. Noted for comfort and cuisine, 
running water. Garage. Maujean, Prop. 

HOLLAND 

Amsterdam ; 
KRANSNOPOLSKY. Excellent cuisine. 
Celebrated Wintergarden Daily Concert. 


Haarlem 
GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. Only first 
class hotel in town. 
Scheveningen ; 
PALACE. Hotel de Luze. All rooms facing 
the sea. Anglo-American Patronage. 
ITALY 
Bordiqhera 
G. H. BRITANNIQUE,. Excellent cuisine. 
Large garden with palms. Facing sea. 
Baths. Kursaal. 


Milano 
HOTEL MANIN. Quiet and homey. A 
favorite English and American house. Large 
garden. Moderate charges. 


Naples 
G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H & C 
water in every room. 60 private baths. 


French restaurant. Orchestra. Cables: 
Rovalhot. 
SWITZERLAND 
Andermatt 


DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 
Proprietor. 


Opposite. 


Lucerne 
CARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI. First class 
American family house. Best situation on 
the lake. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
and most up-to-date Hotel. 


Leading 


Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its 
own beautiful grounds near the lake. Mod- 
erate terms. ' 


Montreus 
CONTINENTAL. Best position. All mod- 
erate. Comfort. Running water through- 
out. Moderate rates. W. Deig, Prop. 


St. Moritz 
THE BELVEDERE. High class. Every 
window shows a thousand dollar picture. 
Printed tariff. 


PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. 
Social centre for English and Americans. 
H. Badrutt, Prop. 


Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 
feet. First class. Most important spa of 
Switzerland. 

Zuoz (Engadine ) 
CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. 
Physician. Hydrotherapie. Best  Ski- 
ground. Skating. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of “Matterhorn 
& Monte Rosa.” 
ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Finest 
position. Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 


THE MESSAGE OF 


NEW THOUGHT 


By Abel L. Alien 


SIMPLE AND AUTHENTIC statement of the principles of New 
Thought, of especial value to beginners and to students of the 
history of this movement. Following a brief exposition of New 

Thought teachings, the author proceeds to discuss the difference be- 
tween New Thought and Christian Science and to trace the growth 


of the New Thought doctrines in orthodox Christian Churches. 


Addi- 


tional chapters deal with the present-day attitude of the churches 
toward mental healing, and show what New Thought teaching has 


accomplished in this field. 
$2.00 net. 


Postage extra. 


At all bookstores or from the publishers. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


7 West 16th Street 


New York 


Pennsylvania stations. 


A. R. McCABE 


Comfort When Away From Home Awaits You at the 


HOTEL VAN RENSSELAER 


Fifth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York City 


A NEW HOTEL IN-OLD NEW YORK in 
the Washington Square district offers hospitality 
which includes sunny, airy rooms, delightful 
cuisine and a friendly, homelike atmosphere. 

Located on Fifth Avenue ’bus line and within 
three minutes’ walk of all subways and “L” roads. 
Ten minutes by taxi from Grand Central and 
Send a postal for rates to 


NS 


MANAGER 


In Dutch 
(Continued from page 37) 


for some minutes. Then, sud- 
denly, to the horror of all observ- 
ers, who were too late to restrain 
him from his desperate act, the 


old gentleman rose from his 


chair, looked round him with 
wild-eyed determination and 
flung himself at the bell. It re- 
sounded through the old building 
as, exhausted by the violence of 
his deed, he fell back in his chair. 
Middelburg will, I fear, never be 
the same again! 


Toy Towns of the Bava- 
rian Highlands 
(Continued from page 18) 


a ruddy and healthy sense of 
humor. Naturally, however, its 


best work is in its Biblical figures_ 


and groups. Most perfect-and 
most exquisite of all Oberam- 
mergau’s wood carving is its slen- 
der and graceful Christus Cruci- 
fix. Into this goes all the art, 
feeling and simplicity of cen- 
turies devoted to religious drama. 

Oberammergau’s wood carv- 
ing, even as Mittenwald’s violins, 
has found fame and a market in 
all parts of the world. It is ex- 
ported yearly and in large quan- 
tities to European countries and 
to North and South America. 
And even as violins are the secret 
of the snug, sure life of Mitten- 
wald, so the fervor for religious 
drama and the devotion to artis- 
tic wood carving are to Oberam- 
mergau armors of dignity and 
sufficiency: 

And not to be forgotten are 
the mountains—encircling and 
protecting this snug world, 
guardians of dignity and security. 


Across the Treacherous 
Skora La 
(Continued from page 21) 


while the porters remained just 
below me. Fortunately we had 
remembered to collect and bring 
with us a few sticks and we were 
all able to have some hot native 
tea made with melted snow. 
There being nothing else to do we 
all turned in at about 6 o’clock, 
that is to say, the porters huddled 
together for warmth and I crept 
into my ‘sleeping bag. 

The scenery here was marvel- 
ous, surrounded, as we were, by 
snowy peaks on all sides. The 
almost uncanny silence of the 
clear starlit night was broken 
only by the occasional crashes of 
avalanches, making a noise not 
unlike the roar, as heard from a 
distance, of heavy breakers on a 
rocky shore during a_ storm. 
Rarely had I seen a more awe- 
inspiring spectacle and I felt 
fully repaid for any hardships 
that had been met with. There 
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was every prospect of go 
weather and I turned over w 
content, with the hope of an tu 
disturbed night’s rest. 
This was not to be realized a 
I woke a little later to find af 
terly cold wind with drivi 
snow. Involuntarily my thougl 
turned to stories of travelers w 
had lost their lives through gor 
to sleep. All the same I was t 
tired to make active efforts 
keep awake and soon doz 
again. But I was continually d 
turbed, in spite of my efforts 
bury myself completely in 
sleeping bag, by snow finding | 
way, in all its cold wetness, to n 
skin. 
When I finally woke in t 
morning, my bedding was co 
ered with hard frozen snow. 
got up and went down to t 
seemingly lifeless porters ai 
roused them, several ber 
numbed with cold, which pe 
haps was not surprising in vie 
of their comparatively scan 
clothing. ; 
It was about 5 o’clock wh 
we got under way. At first } 
had to climb over large rocks ai 
stones, but the icy slopes we 
soon reached, leaving us wi 
about a thousand feet to cli 
to the summit. One of my par 
went ahead with an ice-ax cutt 
steps diagonally ‘across the 1¢ 
About five of us had started ° 
the ice when we heard a fami 
roar from above, followed alm 
simultaneously by an avalanc! 
of snow and large rocks whi 
came hurtling down with i 
creasing rapidity. There we 
warning shouts from the oth 
porters who had not reached t 
ice. Several of us were miss 
by what seemed a fraction of | 
inch and one porter fell, o 
just saving his load from follo! 
ing in the trail of the avalanel| 
which passed far below, leavi 
us dazed rather than hurt. — 
men dashed back to their co 
rades, and sat down trembli! 
with fear, begging and implori| 
me not to continue the ascent.| 
About half an hour later, ha’ 
ing reassured my men, we aa 
off again, myself leading the w 
preceded only by a man with | 
ice-ax. Several small avalanc’ 
crossed our. path during the 1] 
mainder of the ascent, but 
first alarming experience was f 
repeated. Our path to the st 
mit was still over snow and ij 
except in places where large loc 
rocks caused considerable del 
During this part of the asce 
my porters complained of mou 
tain sickness, one of them I 
coming so unwell that he was 1) 
lieved of his load and practi 
carried up. On this occasion 
did not suffer from this most1 
pleasant complaint. It is an | 
teresting fact and one that ca 
not easily be accounted for, th 
(Continued on page 39) } 
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Across the Treacherous 
Skora La 


(Continued from page 38) 


at lower altitudes, one sometimes 
suffers badly. There are various 
theories on this subject but none 
that completely fits all cases. 

The summit was reached about 
noon and from about 17,000 feet 
we gazed upon a most impressive 
scene of desolation and solitude. 
Before us stretched a vast snow- 
field pierced by enormous jagged 
rocks, while beyond lay a glacier 
glistening in the midday sun. I 
looked back in the direction from 
whence we had come and must 
bwn to having felt satisfied with 
the difficulties overcome. 

In this connection it is curi- 
dus that reaching the summit of 
4 mountain pass gives one at 
‘imes a feeling of having got 
one’s own back, so to say, on 
Nature, when she has placed a 
yreat mountain range across 
one’s path, but a moment’s re- 
‘lection reminds us that Nature 
ilso provides the pass. 
| To appreciate the height to 
which we had attained (about 
/\7,000 feet), it may be compared 
jvith passes such as the Simplon 
(nd the Brenner, which are but 
)592 and 4495 feet respectively, 
while the actual summits of 
Vlont Blane and the Matterhorn 
re 15,782 and 14,782 feet re- 
pectively. 
|| Meanwhile there was a re- 
aarkable scene near the flat nar- 
‘ow ledge which formed the 
‘ummit. Here all my porters 
‘ad unloaded and gathered in a 
ircle, They were gazing heaven- 
yard, offering up a fervent 
Tayer of thanksgiving to their 
‘od for having brought a 
vafely through “hell’s road,” 
ney termed it. 
| It was now about 2 o’clock and 
re commenced the descent. The 
an had been shining on the snow 
or some time, making it very 


p to our waists. After strug- 
ing with great difficulty through 
iow for about three hours we 
ached the glacier, which dif- 
red from others in the Hima- 
‘yas in that, though the actual 
jiface was rough, it was level 
stead of being uneven. There 
jere a large number of crevasses 
| deep chasms about 40 to 60 
et deep, said to be formed by 
le glacier passing over an un- 
‘en bed. Fortunately, we met 
ith no hidden crevasses and 
ter about two hours were clear 
the ice. 
At one time on the glacier my 
ters had halted and, wander- 
g on alone, I suddenly saw, 
rout 100 yards to my right, a 
1@ snow leopard, the first I had 
en in his natural surroundings. 
e seemed to be about seven feet 
length and struck me as being 


oo. 


ft, so that we sank in at times _ 


whiter in appearance than is usu- 
ally described. Unfortunately, 
not expecting to meet with any 
game, my rifle was some distance 
behind me and I could only 
handle regretfully the few rounds 
of ammunition in my pocket. I 
stood still watching him until he 
passed out of sight. 

Just beyond the snout of the 
glacier we found a suitable camp- 
ing ground at about 13,500 feet. 
The night was bitterly cold and 
we all appreciated the shelter af- 
forded us by the rocks. 

.So far in this account no ref- 
erence has been made to the 
possibility of danger owing to 
sudden changes of weather at 
these altitudes, though it was ob- 
vious that this was always pres- 
ent to the native mind. It will 
readily be seen that to encounter 
a prolonged snowstorm, especially 
on a snowfield, might well lead 
to fatal consequences, owing to 
exposure following upon the 
ease with which one’s way can 
be lost and the rapidity with 
which deep snowdrifts are piled 
up. The following morning we 
completed the remainder of the 
descent, which was fairly easy 
and uneventful. 

There are in these parts many 
other passes, some of which are 
higher than the Skora La, for 
example, the Karakoram, 18,300 
feet, and the New Mustagh pass 
(sometimes called the Western 
Mustagh pass) estimated to be 
19,000 feet. The former is on 
the main caravan route from 
Western Tibet to Yarkand in 
Chinese-Turkestan and presents 
no difficulty, being used annu- 
ally by traders, who cross with 
ponies laden with merchandise. 
The New Mustagh pass is in a 
class of its own and has not been 
crossed by any traveler. 

Rudolf Schlagintweit tried the 
ascent in 1856, but was driven 
back by a snowstorm, and God- 
win-Austin met with the same 
experience five years later. Sir 
Francis Younghusband tried in 
1887, but without success. I was 
defeated in 1922 owing to my 
porters, when on the glacier lead- 
ing to the pass, threatening to 
desert and refusing to proceed 
further, thus compelling me to 
return. 

These attempts, except that of 
1887, were made starting from 
the south side, but I hope at 
some future date to try, starting 
from the north, to cross this pass 
—the New Mustagh—one of the 
few known routes across the 
lofty Karakoram mountains 
which separate Chinese-Turke- 
stan from Little Tibet. 
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outh America 
NOW 


Society s Newest Playground 
Awaits You 


Luxury 


ofa 


OTEK 


Society, ever seeking the unusual in countries, customs, 
peoples and places, has made South America its own. There 
is an old world charm plus a new world vigor to cities like 
Lima, Valparaiso, Santiago, Los Andes, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro. Climate, scenery and the 
courteous, care-free life of the Latins combine to make a visit 
that is memorable. 


The minute you board a luxurious Grace Line Steamer you are in an 
atmosphere that is known only to the best hotels. Your traveling com- 
panions are interesting and courteous. There are all those little extra 
comforts and conveniences of service that mean so much. All rooms are 
outside and furnished with comfortable beds. The cuisine is excellent. 
Svein pools, good laundries and restful lounges add to the comfort of 

e- trip. 

Regular fortnightly sailings. Reduced rates. Stop-overs arranged. Per- 
pee, conducted or independent tours around South America throughout 

e year. 

A pleasant trip and South America with all its wonders await you when 
you travel by Grace Line. Don’t delay. Go now. 


Write for Mustrated booklet ‘ ne 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square NEW YORK 


TALIF 


One Way Steamer 
One Way Rail 


$315 


Pacific Mail Cruise ' 


A real cruise from New York to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco through the Panama Canal. Many interesting visits in 
Central America and Mexico. Choice of returning by any 
direct rail route with stopover privileges. Slight additional 
cost returning via Apache Trail, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Grand Canyon, Portland, Seattle or Vancouver, etc. 


SPECIAL REDUCED ROUND TRIP FARES 


Including Meals and Bed on Steamer—First Class 


berths or bunks. Extra conveniences, 
such as electric fans, swimming tanks, 
wireless, broad open decks, music, etc., 
all add to the enjoyment of the trip to 
California, 


Absolute comfort at low cost makes this 
cruise to the Coast exceptional. Each 
steamer is constructed especially for 
Tropical service. Each room is an out- 
side one. There are beds instead of 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK FOR LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Write for Booklet “A,” Tickets and information from any Steamship, Tourist, Rail- 
road Agent, or 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 


10 Hanover Square NEW YORK Telephone—Bowling Green 4630 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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GRAND HOTEL 


BOURNEMOUTH —ENGLAND 


Ideal Summer and Winter Residence of the 
Premier Resort 


Standing in Own Grounds (3 Acres) 
Central position for Sea, Shops, Pier, Gardens, 
Golf Links and all Amusements. 
Fully Licensed... 


Prince’s Hall for Banquets, Balls, etc. 
PRIVATE GARAGE 
Telegrams: ‘‘Grand,’’ Bournemouth Telephones: 2000, 2001 


Booklets and Tariffs of these two hotels may be had from the Information Bureau 
of this magazine 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 


BOURNEMOUTH — ENGLAND 


Ideal Summer and Winter Residence of the 
Premier Resort 


Standing in its Own Grounds, sheltered 


from the East winds. One minute from 
the Sea. Modern Suites, 
Fully Licensed. 
NEAR GOLF LINKS AND WINTER GARDENS 
LOCK-UP GARAGE 


Telephone 1529 Telegrams: ‘‘Imperial,’? Bournemouth 
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Improve Your Golf 


Golf Clubs and How to Use Them 


By EDWARD RAY 
In this book the former Open Champion of the U. S., dis- 
cusses the uses of the various clubs and the secrets of the 
grips—a subject more vital than most players think. 
75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Driving, Approaching and Putting 


By EDWARD RAY 
Ted Ray has always stood out among great players by the 
individuality of his methods. In this little volume he reveals 
the theory and practice of a master in the arts of driving, ap- 
proaching and putting. A book that is bound to improve your 
game. 75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Golf for Occasional Players 


By A VETERAN 
Are you a casual player? If you are, this book will help 
you. The author believes that the style and swing of a cham-’ 
pion are not the best for the occasional player and shows why. 
A book crammed with common sense and suggestions. 
75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Golf for the Late Beginner 


By HENRY HUGHES 
The author himself took up golf in middle age and with his 
experience fresh upon him explains the correct principles of 
golf in a way especially helpful to the late beginner. The il- 
lustrations are from photographs showing correct and incor- 
rect methods. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.05 


The Science of Golf 


By P. FOWLIE 
Mr. Fowlie attempts in this book to apply the acid test of 
science to the various theories by which famous players have 
explained their own methods of play. He discusses the grip, 
the swing in all its phases, the follow through, the stance and 
attitude, spared and approached shots and putting,  Illus- 
trated. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.85 


ROBERT. M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
2: NEW YORK 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET 


The Gentle Art — 
of Venezuelan Travel 
(Continued from page 24) 


San Cristobal is somewhat pre- 
tentious, as befits the abiding 
place of the governor of the most 
warlike state in Venezuela. There 
is a large paved plaza in which 
an excellent band, conducted by a 
gentleman who claims to be an 
Italian, and thus musical by di- 
vine right, gives concerts each 
Sunday afternoon and evening. 
There is also a club, as there is 
in all South American towns no 
matter what their size, and a 
hotel. Altogether San. Cristobal 
is a credit to its patron saint. 

The charm of the country, 
which last night had wholly dis- 
appeared, returns with the morn- 
ing sun, and you feel ready for 
the day which marks the last stage 
of your journey. You know not 
what awaits you and you do not 
care. This in itself is the es- 
sence of, romance, though taken 
in conjunction with a prophetic 
vision it is often the beginning of 
cowardice. . But you. are ‘not 
troubled by visions, and so ride 
serenely on, passing a little way 
out of town the steep trail leading 
to Capacho, the home and birth- 
place of Castro, twenty miles 
away. 

You are now hundreds of miles 
inland in the heart of the Vene- 
zuelan Andes, yet the country is 
in a. wonderful state of cultiva- 
tion, Patches of green on the 
mountain side indicate fields of 
fruit, grain, and vegetables, while 
dark forests that seem to spread 
for miles are discovered’ to be 
trees for shading the — coffee 
bushes. You begin to think that 
the indolence of the Spanish peon 
has been exaggerated. 

And now comes one of the 
small misadventures of travel. It 
begins to rain in a steady torrent 
that in a very few minutes re- 
duces the trail to a bog hole. It 
is not easy to negotiate the steep 
grades with your mule sliding 
and stumbling for a footing, and 
to cap it all you learn that if the 
rain holds out for several hours 
more, the streams may become 
too swollen to cross. As your 
course is near that of a small 
river, which you cross and re- 
cross at all too frequent intervals, 
this fact presents itself in the 
light of a serious problem. 

Suddenly your cinch begins to 
slip, and bidding your compan- 
ions ride ahead, you prepare to 
dismount, burdened by your 
heavy pommel-slicker which so 
far has saved you from the wet. 
As you touch the ground and 
catch your foot in the long folds 
of your slicker, and slipping in 
the deep mud fall headlong, 
your mule is startled and likewise 
perverse, and before you can get 
to your feet she has gone on her 
way, at full gallop. 
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Though you are conversant witl 
profane idioms of four lan 
guages, words fail you, ang 


in impotent rage. 
the party has ridden hard, an 
before they become aware 0 
your plight and return wit 
the: truant mule, which show: 
not the slightest penitence, bu 
rather an unholy joy in the whol 
proceeding, you have labore 
along on foot for a mile or mori 
burdened with your gun, anc 
slicker, and surcharged with emo: 
tions that momentarily threater 
to end in apoplexy. 

At last the rain stops as sud 
denly as it began, and by nooi 
you atrive in Rubio, which differ 
not materially from the othe 
towns through which you hay 
passed. From here it is onl 


ial 


two hours’ ride to La Haciend 
‘Ramon, the goal toward whic 
you have been working for th 
past five days. You reach ther 
in the middle of the afternoo 
saddle-galled and weary, bu 
triumphant. Here, you are fou’ 
hundred miles up country, anc 
only seventeen miles from Sar 
Antonio on the Colombian bor. 
der, whence comes Gomez, th 
follower of Castro in peace, wat 
and in the presidential chair. — 

You sit in the cool patio o 
Ramon and wonder whether it/i 
more reasonable to expect th 
Andes to be leveled or an airplan 
to go home in. For while you d 
not wish to spend the rest of you 
natural life in the wilds, you aré 
quite certain that never under any 
conceivable circumstances wil) 
you take that trip again. But you 
get over that, too. | 


By Steamer Around the 
Land of the Sagas 
(Continued from page 27) 


We were suddenly awakened 
a little after five by the 
boat’s engines stopping, and 
cold breath coming in the port- 
hole, and as I put out my head, a 
ghostly frozen white shape al- 
most brushed my face. Under 
my eyes lay an irregular white 
snowy surface that strei 
away as far as I could see. We 
were in the pack ice! Mostly 
the field was level, with here and 
there strange ice-shapes like 
beckoning fingers, or figures ben’ 
and twisted, and here and there 
little patches of black open water 
where one could see the edges of 
the ice, with their marvelous 
bright blue transparency. As the 
ship slowly and cautiously nosed: 
her way through, moving in ter- 
ror of having her propelle 
broken off, we learned that 
field had drifted casually do 
from the polar cap that lay j 
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By Steamer Around the 
' Land of the Sagas 


(Continued from page 40) 


yver the rim of the horizon to 
the north of us. 

| Every village held for us its 
special charm and its special ad- 
renture. There was Siglufjordur, 
vith more wharfs than houses and 
more ships than men, where we 
went ashore in state in a steam 


who looked somehow strangely 
yut of place, down a mile-long 
“Main Street” with the whole 
‘oadside white with drying cod; 
Reydarfjordur, where all the 
yomen were out in the sun raking 
iay in the little patches of hill- 
lide field, and chattering and 
wmighing together as they worked. 
/n Seydisfjordur, needing exer- 
ise, we strolled out to a grave- 
ard on a rainy midnight with a 
faroese minister come to hold 
ervices for the Faroese fisher- 
fen off the east coast and an 
jlectrician from Reykjavik who 
hought he spoke English. In 
laskrufjordur we had a ride on 
he delightful Iceland ponies, 
ound, sturdy amusing little 
easts with bushy manes and 
uls, which are the only means 
f transportation by land from 
illage to village, throughout Ice- 
ind. 

_ Akureyri deserves special men- 
on. It is the metropolis of the 
lorth, the second largest city in 
teland, with twenty-seven hun- 
‘ted inhabitants. At the very 
eginning we had a taste of its 
letropolitan quality. On our way 
') present our first letter of in- 
Oduction, we met a poster an- 
»uncing the coming of a movie 
{William S. Hart! | 

| Our first hosts kindly volun- 
ered to call up our second ones, 
ho lived some ten minutes away. 
hey have telephones in all the 
ast towns of Iceland, and on 
j@ northern fjords where settle- 


ile mountains, village is bound 
village not by railroad or road, 
even, sometimes, by pony trail, 
t always by the telephone wire. 
»Soon we were in touch with 
jree sets of hosts, who took us 
| motor to see the sights of the 
y. Many a town in the United 
ates of ten times its size would 
t have half so many metropoli- 
1 ear-marks. There were the 


} equipment embodying all the 
est developments. There was 
‘public park, with its statue of 
itthias Jochumsson, Iceland’s 
et-laureate, who lived in 
ureyri; the water-power, a 


i 


‘nts are buried deep in impass- ' 


magnificent natural fall which a 
concrete dam had turned into a 
source of electricity for the town; 
and most striking of all in this 
northern settlement that faces to- 
ward the Pole, the garden of the 
horticultural school. To this 
school come farmers’ daughters 
from all parts of Iceland, to learn 
the art of growing flowers in 
their home gardens, and the 
demonstration garden contained 
absolutely the largest and finest 
blooms I have ever seen. We 
strolled down paths under the 
sweet-smelling boughs of moun- 
tain ash in blossom—this tree, 
though rarely seen, is one of only 
two or three that grow at all in 


~Iceland—and around us were 


beds of pansies several inches 
across, poppies of equivalent size. 
huge forget-me-nots, and the 
sturdy green buds of other 
blooms that would appear later in 
the season. 

Later, in their homes, to the 
accompaniment of coffee and lit- 
tle cakes, we listened with in- 
terest to our friends chat about 
their town, about the “‘ittle 
theater” movement of Akureyri, 
the amateur dramatic company 
whose regular performances of 
Icelandic and foreign classics 
and modern plays help the dark 
winter months to pass, about the 
town orchestra recently organ- 
ized, about the great educational 
work being done through the hos- 
pital in stamping out tuberculosis, 
only too prevalent in the farm- 


houses, about the boys and men 


who had been coming through 
the town on the pony route from 
Reykjavik in the south, a four or 
five days’ journey, to distribute 
themselves on the farms for a 
taste of country life during the 
summer harvest. 

Flowers . . . and music... . 
Half our memories of the North 
of Iceland are mixed with its 
strange primitive unforgettable 
music. Its old folk songs are still 
loved by the common people, as 


- they have been for hundreds of 


years, and we heard men singing 
them everywhere we went. They 
sang standing, crowded on the 
deck of our boat going from vil- 
lage to village, they sang rowing 
across the fjords, the men com- 
ing up from Reykjavik to do 
business in the North sang to- 
gether round the piano in the 
saloon, in the cold gray twilight 
of the Arctic evening. The music 
of their folk songs, with its vital- 
ity, its frequent minors, its odd 
broken rhythms, constantly re- 
minds you that you are in a land 
of strong lights and shadows, 
of live volcanoes covered with 
snows, and it gives you strange 
glimpses of the intense passion 
and tenderness, hidden beneath a 
deep northern reserve, that are 
the corresponding qualities of the 
Icelandic race. 
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Going Abroad? iG 


These books will help you to travel with 
greater comfort and enjoyment and at less 
expense. 


The Complete Pocket Guide 


to Europe Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
By E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN 

For more than a quarter of a century a 
recognized standard book for the European 
traveler, especially’ valuable because of its 
convenient size and the accessibility of the 
information it contains. Pocket size. Flex- 
ible cloth. With numerous maps. $4.00 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 

This invaluable guide presents to the traveler all the informa- 
tion necessary for a European tour—steamer, money, passports, 
baggage, tipping, what to see abroad, shopping, etc. $1.00 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 

Much of the best in Europe is missed by the average tourist. 
This indispensable volume, a guide to what is really worth 
while, brings to the prospective voyager the experience of a 
discriminating and delightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


Picture Towns of Europe 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 

A charming book, filled with intimate descriptions of cities 
which have retained the color of medizval times. Among the cities 
described are: Carcassonne, San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, 
Hildesheim, Bussaco, and many others. _JiJustrated. $2.50 


As It Is in England sy ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those places that 
give England her greatest individuality—the luxuriant country- 
side with its picturesque villages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and 
peaceful landscapes. $2.50 


London in 7 Days Paris in 7 Days 
By ARTHUR MILTON 


Rome in 7 Days 

Conyenient guides by a man who knows his way around and 
knows the best way. Programs for each day that are triumphs 
of selection. A new kind of guide “‘for people in a hurry.” 


Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


Riviera Towns By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


A spirited and delightful picture of the winter playground of 
Europe. With 32 illustrations by Lester G. Hornby. $4.50 


The Lure of the Riviera 
The Lure of French Chateaux 
By F. M. GOSTLING 


Guides to the beauties of the Riviera and the chateau country 
respectively. Each, illustrated, $2.00 


Dining in Paris By SOMMERVILLE STORY 


An absolute necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, amus- 
ingly and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.50 


A Little Book of Brittany 
By ROBERT MEDILL 

Mr. Medill’s book, now issued in a revised edition, offers the 
traveler a personally conducted excursion into Brittany, paint- 
ing a picture of the colorful towns, describing the customs of 
the people, and recreating the unique charm of this ancient 
province. Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By ROBERT MEDILL 


Describes the most interesting and typical cities of N orway, as 
well as the fjords and other natural beauties. I/Justrated. $1.50 


Sweden and Its People 
By ROBERT MEDILL 


A complete, informative and thoroughly readable description 
of the most interesting aspects of Sweden and its people. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


At all Bookstores. Add 6% for postage 
when ordering by mail 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


| Publishers 7 West 16th Street, New York 
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THE CONTRAST 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


A study of America which is at once fearless and sympathetic, brilliant 
and profound. Mr. Belloc presents the contrast between the civilizations of 
the New World and the Old, in a series of chapters which comprise a volume 
Second Large Printing. $2.50 net. 


of first-rate importance to every thinking American. 


“A brilliant study. ... America will 
find his comments enlightening.”—The 
Review of Reviews. 


“A fine, courageous book . . . a thing 
of the utmost importance.’”’—Boston Eve. 
Transcript. 


“A sage, keen, generous analysis of 
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CAPTAIN 


SHAPELY 


America. . . . For the soul’s good, we 
venture to say, you should read The Con- 
trast.”—Providence Journal, ; 

“Should be widely read . . . to many 
it will come as a revelation.’’—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

“One of the manliest and most honest 
(books) that has appeared on Anglo- 


American relations. ... Amazingly 
shrewd.’’—Louisville Herald Post. 


“Thoughtful and provocative.”—WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 


“An absorbing picture of America in 
the eyes of an acute European.’”’—Times, 
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V’LL SHOW YOU THE TOWN 


BY HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


You will look far before you find a more captivating 
hero than Captain Shapely, gentleman of fashion and 
knight of the road. The book is a delicious compound 
of adventure and romance in which swooning ladies, 
crusty guardians, complaisant chaperons and eager 
rivals igure prominently, with the spirit of high comedy 
dominating the tale. 2d printing. $2 net. 


BY ELMER DAVIS 


It would be idle to attempt to quote all of even the 
most enthusiastic reviews of this merry tale by the 
author of “‘Times Have Changed.’’ Comments such as 
that of the Boston Herald: ‘‘Altogether the merriest 
story that the spring output of books has thus far 
brought along,” or that of the N. Y. Evening Post: 
“Certainly the funniest book we have read this year,” 
sound the keynote in a chorus of praise that is unan- 


imous. 


2d large printing. $2 net. 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL 


BY EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 


With an Introduction by EDWARD CAPPS, Former United States Minister to Greece 


A candid and impartial presentation of the real facts in the Near East situation of today, with a study 


of the historical backgrounds. 


The dramatic story of the betrayal of the Christian minorities, the wanton sacrifice of the American 
philanthropic investment, the desertion of Greece by the allied governments and the struggle for economic 


control of the Near East. 


The material for a proper understanding of a problem of vital importance to all Americans, the continued 


existence of which is a menace to us and to civilization. 


THE SMALL HOME 
By W. D. Brinckloe 

How to build inexpensive homes of 
character. With sixty house plans. II- 
lustrated. $2 net. 


ECONOMY IN HOME BUILDING 
By Oswald C. Hering 


Lays the foundation for success and 
economy in planning and building the 
house of good taste. Many plans and 
photographs. $3 net. 


DUST TO DUST 
By Isabel Ostrander 


Can a woman kill and escape detection? 
One of Isabel Ostrander’s most absorbing 
novels is this tale of the secret which 
Claudia Langham struggled to preserve 
from the eyes of the world. $2 net. 


8vo. 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE 
By Joseph E. Chandler 


The standard book on the subject newly 
revised arid enlarged. Illustrated. $5 net. 


MINCE COLLOP CLOSE 
By George Blake 


Tales of a crime-ridden corner of Glas- 
gow, by a new writer who merits com- 
parison with Arthur Morrison and Thomas 
Burke. $2 net. 


LETTERS OF THE TSARITSA TO 
THE TSAR With an introduction 


By Sir Bernard Pares 


“The brightest light yet thrown upon 
the dark mysteries which came immedi- 
ately before the downfall of the Russian 
empire.’’—The London Daily Chronicle 
8 vo. $5 net. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 
By David Fox 

A dead man in a lonely room—pencil 
marks on a blank wall—and The Shad- 
owers, that indomitable band of retired 
criminals, on the trail of the murderer. A 
really enthralling mystery tale. $2 net. 


A DONKEY TRIP THROUGH SPAIN 
By Jan and Cora Gordon 
Another delightful travel book by the 


authors of ‘Two Vagabonds in Spain.’ 
Illustrated by the authors. $4 net. 


THE AMATEUR COLLECTOR 
By Dr. George C. Williamson 


Entertaining talks on the collection of 
old silver, porcelain, pottery, glassware 
and many other articles. Illustrated. $3 
net. 
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